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PRE-PROMETHEAN THOUGHT IN THREE LONGER 
POEMS OF SHELLEY 


By BENNETT WEAVER 
University of Michigan 

In an earlier study I have called attention to certain ideas in 
Shelley ’s prose which came to distinctive expression in Prometheus 
Unbound.’ To remark upon the development of Promethean thought 
in three longer poems which in point of time lie near to the drama 
is the purpose of this paper. 

Prince Athanase, much of which was written at Marlow late in 
1817, remains unfinished. In temper and in thought it is a transi- 
tional work, lying between Alastor and those poems the emphasis 
in which is upon social justice. Like the youth in Alastor the Prince 
is ‘‘weak and gray before his time.’’? Gentle, just, innocent he sits 
“Apart from men.’’ While ‘‘Plato’s words of light’’ linger in his 
mind, he grows to love ‘‘the shade of his own soul.’’ Yet — and 
in this we approach the Titan — he was one acquainted with grief ; 
one who shed ‘‘Tears bitterer than the blood of agony”’’ in yearn- 
ing over men; one willing to ‘‘perish / In ghastly torture’’ for love 
of his kind. He, too, would be ‘‘The saviour and the strength of 
suffering man.’’ Believing that ‘‘The mind becomes that which it 
contemplates,’’ he feeds upon ancient lore. Prometheus, in turn, 
fearing that his mind may ‘‘grow like what [it] contemplate{s],’’ 
averts his gaze from the ‘‘exeerable shapes’? which press about 





1Philological Quarterly, xxvi1 (1948), 193-208. For the meaning of ‘‘Pro- 
methean thought’’ see 199-200. 

2Cf. Alastor: 248, 413, 471; The Revolt of Islam: 457, 1667; Prince Atha- 
nase: 2; Rosalind and Helen: 151; Epipsychidion: 264; Death: 3; by Mary 
Shelley to Maria Gisborne, September 10, 1822: ‘‘If I [Shelley | die tomorrow 
[ have lived to be older than my father; I am ninety years of age.’’ — For 
significant studies of Alastor, see Raymond D. Havens: ‘‘Shelley’s Alastor,’’ 
PMLA, tv (1930); Frederick L. Jones: ‘‘The Inconsistency of Shelley ’s 
Alastor,’’ ELH, xin (1946); and Evan K. Gibson: ‘‘ Alastor: a Reinterpre- 
tation,’’ PMLA, txm (1947). 
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him. Each is ‘‘calm, steadfast, and invincible.’’ Mary Shelley was 
doubtless right when she said, ‘‘The idea Shelley had formed of 
Prince Athanase was a good deal modelled on Alastor.’’ But the 
deal which was not modelled on the earlier poem is important for 
us, that which was being fashioned on the Greek hero and on Jesus, 
one from whose ‘‘white and quivering brow . . . Drops of bloody 
agony flow.’’ Here is something beyond the youth in Alastor but 
not far beyond Prince Athanase. 

As we pass from the one poem to the other we may notice a 
further development leading toward the drama, an unfolding of 
the concept of love.* Since Asia who symbolizes love plays a great 
role, we should observe this unfolding. ‘‘Shelley’s definition of 
love,’’ says Mary, ‘‘is his essay On Love.’’ On the whole the work 
might have been part of the Preface to Alastor, with which it is 
contemporary. It expresses the same longing for sympathy: ‘“‘If 
we reason, we would be understood; if we imagine, we would that 
the airy children of our brain were born anew within another’s; 
if we feel, we would that another’s nerves should vibrate to our 
own.’’ This is but to say in other words what Shelley said in the 
Preface : ‘‘The intellectual faculties, the imagination, and the fune- 
tions of sense, have their respective requisitions on the sympathy 
of . . . other human beings.’’ Shelley here presents himself fa- 
miliarly as one ‘‘trembling and feeble through tenderness,’’ yet 
one misunderstood by his fellows. There is something in him which 
‘‘thirsts after its likeness,’’ which leads him to seek ‘‘the ideal 
prototype’’ of his own nature. ‘‘He seeks in vain for a prototype 
of his coneeption,’’ reads the Preface. ‘‘Type,’’ ‘‘autotype,’’ ‘‘pro- 
totype,’’ — the words are prominent in the essay. Here, too, is “a 
soul within our soul,’’ and the strange, insistent confusion of pas- 


3Shelley’s delight in Plato can hardly be overstressed. According to Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg (Life of Shelley, 11, 178) Shelley wrote to London for a copy 
of Plato on December 12, 1812. While Shelley was at Oxford, says Hogg, ‘‘A 
pocket edition of Plato . . . was his ordinary companion.’’ A truism from 
Plato appeared in a note on Queen Mab, v, 189: ‘‘ Love is inevitably conse- 
quent upon the perception of loveliness.’’ In 1815 he wrote On Love, an essay 
enriched with Platonic concepts. Mary Shelley in her Journal has this entry 
for August 13, 1817: ‘‘Shelley reads Plato’s ‘Convivium’.’’ On July 10, 1818 
Shelley wrote to the Gisbornes: ‘‘I am employed just now . . . in translating 
into my faint and inefficient periods the divine eloquence of Plato’s ‘Sympo- 
sium’.’’ On July 25, 1818 he wrote Thomas Love Peacock: ‘‘I have employed 
my mornings, therefore, in translating the ‘Symposium,’ which I accomplished 
in ten days.’’ — For a recent study, see James A. Notopoulos: ‘‘The Platonic 
Sources of Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’’ PMLA, uvui (1943), oF 
The Platonium of Shelley (1949). 
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sion — Pandemos — and love — Urania. It would seem that at this 
time Shelley either could not permit or would not permit the hold- 
ing of any distinction between ‘‘the quivering and burning”’ of the 
blood and the refined love of ‘‘the flowers, the grass, the waters, 
and the sky.’’ In this daintiness he is closer to Rousseau than to 
Plato. At any rate the two types of love are here “marvelously 
melted into each other. And what is the end of this fusion of rea- 
son and sense? Obviously the confounding of both. Hence the veil 
‘‘Between the heart and mind’’ which troubles Athanase. Hence 
the yearning for ‘‘the invisible and unattainable.’’ When reason is 
drenched in emotion it is as surely dissolved as is emotion when 
it is suspended in reason. 

‘*All charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy.’’ 
Keats knew this, and Plato knew it. But Shelley, the friend of 
Keats and the student of Plato, chose to stand amazed in the pres- 
ence of anything so disconcertingly obvious. 

‘‘In his first sketch of the poem,’’ says Mary in her note, ‘‘he 
named it Pandemos and Urania. . . Athanase seeks through the 
world the One whom he may love. He meets, in the ship in which 
he is embarked, a lady who appears to him to embody his ideal of 
love and beauty. But she proves to be Pandemos,* or the earthly 
and unworthy Venus; who, after disappointing his cherished dreams 
and hopes, deserts him. Athanase, crushed by sorrow, pines and 
dies. ‘On his deathbed, the lady who can really reply to his soul 


> 99 


comes and kisses his lips’. 





4The best comment on Shelleyan disillusionment was written by the poet 
himself to John Gisborne on June 18, 1822: ‘‘I think one is always in love 
with something or other; the error .. . consists in seeking in a mortal image 
the likeness of what is perhaps eternal.’’ Harriet his wife became merely a 
‘beautiful animal’’; Elizabeth Hitchener, the ‘‘dearest sister’’ of his soul, 
turned into a ‘‘ Brown Demon’’; Emilia Viviani, the soul out of his soul, ‘‘ was 
a cloud instead of a Juno; and poor Ixion starts from the centaur that was 
the offspring of his own embrace.’’— Mary Shelley writes to Mrs. Gisborne 
on Mareh 7, 1822: ‘‘Emilia married Biondi; we hear that she leads him and 
his mother a devil of a life. The conclusion of our friendship puts me in mind 
of a nursery rhyme: 
As I was going down Cranbourne lane 
Cranbourne lane was dirty, 
And there I met a pretty maid 
Who dropt to me a courtsey ; 


I gave her cakes, I gave her wine, 
I gave her sugar candy, 

But oh! the little naughty girl 
She asked me for some brandy.’’ 
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Unless I mistake, however, there is in the later poem a definite- 
ness in the treatment of love which was not in Alastor. This greater 
definiteness might come from the fuller maturity of the poet or 
from his finer skill in verse; but I am inclined to associate it with 
Shelley’s reading of the Symposium. We should always bear in 
mind that up until July of 1818 Shelley is coming more and more 
fully under the spell of what he calls ‘‘the divine eloquence of 
Plato’s ‘Symposium’.’’ It is true that the youth in Alastor does 
seek what he should love, amans amare. Yet one feels that he seeks 
to love the far thing which is forever vanishing into ‘‘white radi- 
ance.’’ The absolute which he seeks, if not more general than the 
absolute sought by Prince Athanase, is at least more vaguely ex- 
pressed. It is especially in the fable of the androgynous sex as re- 
lated by Aristophanes, a fable translated with fine gusto by Shel- 
ley, that Plato is clear and specific. No one can mistake the point 
of this story any more than he can mistake Aristophanes’ char- 
acteristic dislike for clouds and cloudy absolutes. We can easily 
imagine the bright irreverence with which the satiric dramatist 
would treat such Romantic concepts as sister souls within sister 
souls. We can easily ery out with Maga, ‘‘Let his soul watch his 
soul, but let him come forth from the eternal!’’> And, conversely, 
as Shelley read the Symposium, we can assume that his thoughts 
on love became more clear. We come closer to the absolute relation- 
ship between Prometheus and Asia. 

Similar to the Platonic elements of Prince Athanase are those 
which we may more specifically call the pre-Promethean. The plays 
of Eschylus were an important part of Shelley’s reading even 
while he worked over his poem.® He had probably known them for 
at least five years, having ordered the dramas from Clio Rickman 
on December 24, 1812. He had read the Prometheus Desmotes in 
1816 and on July 13 of 1817 was reading it aloud to Mary while 
she wrote it down. Since this drama is not the greatest of those 
which A¢schylus composed, and since Shelley seems to have en- 
gaged himself with it beyond any other play by the Greeks, it is 
interesting to speculate on the reason why. The whole matter is so 
complex as to make any analysis of it uncertain. Yet surely in the 


5See John Wilson (?) in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, vi, xxxii (1819), 
148-154. 

6See Bennett Weaver: ‘‘ Prometheus Bound and Prometheus Unbound,”’ 
PMLA, LXIv (1949), 115-133. 
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lonely Titan Shelley could contemplate suffering similar to that 
which he thought was his own. He could brood upon the tragedy 
of sacrifice. He could exult in the glory of the hard will set against 
tyranny, set against it and overthrowing it. He could rejoice at 
intelligence gaining its victory over power. He could see in Pro- 
metheus the picture of one who could answer his look. On June 11 
of 1811 he had written Miss Hitchener : ‘‘A picture of Christ hangs 
opposite in my room: it is well done, and has met my look. . . Do 
not believe but that I am sincere.’’ And here was another picture, 
a picture of one who yearned to be the saviour of man. True, the 
Greek hero was utterly without the mystic charm of divinity. Nor 
was he more nobly stubborn than he was wily. Shelley turned from 
the final compromise of the Titan with Jupiter as feeble, as an act 
which destroyed ‘‘The moral interest of the fable.’’ But he could 
see now that in his own passion to serve man he had great allies. 
No doubt as he had in limited measure become like that he contem- 
plated in the Hebrew Poet, so now he grew to livelier sympathy 
with the Titan. The two Beings drew together in his mind and he 
himself participated in the transmutation of the one into the other. 

Of Prince Athanase we are told that ‘‘He loved, and laboured 
for his kind in grief.’’ Like the Titan, he pities man’s dark estate. 
It is because of his pity for man that he sets himself against tyran- 
ny. Yet, like the Titan, he will not hate his foes and so become the 
slave of hate. He is the slave ‘‘Of nought in heaven or earth.’’ His 
wisdom leads him not only to justice but to love. And like Prome- 
theus, Prince Athanase in his thought of love turns away from 
X¥schylus toward Plato: ‘‘The ideal character of Athanase’’ is al- 
most lost in ‘‘extreme refinement and analysis,’’ writes Shelley in 
a note to verse 124. For a moment in Fragment V we come back 
to Eschylus and pass ‘‘those eagle-baffling mountains’’ upon which 
we are to stand once more in the twentieth verse of the drama: 
‘this wall of eagle-baffling mountain.’’ The boat in Alastor brought 
us ‘‘Even to the base of Caucasus.’’ The ‘‘dream-drawn chariot”’ 
of the prince carries us into the realm of Prometheus. 

Rosalind and Helen, the second of the poems, was probably be- 
gun earlier than the fragments of Prince Athanase and prior to 
the finishing of The Revolt of Islam. Shelley did not complete the 
poem until just before he wrote Julian and Maddalo, that is, until 
he was about to begin Prometheus Unbound. One might expect to 
find in it something that is new and a great deal that is significant. 
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He finds neither. As a matter of fact, Shelley had thrown the work 
aside unfinished; and Mary, at whose request he completed it, as 
she says in her Note on the poem, probably gives us the reason: 
‘Shelley had no care for any of his poems that did not emanate 
from the depths of his mind.’’ He himself, in prefacing the poem, 
said that the work might interest the affections and arouse the 
imagination, but that ‘‘It is in no way calculated to excite pro- 
found meditation.’’ In writing to Peacock on August 16, 1818 he 
added this comment: ‘‘Its structure is light and airy; its subject 
ideal.’’ However, in spite of the suggestion that Rosalind and 
Helen was taken from the surface of Shelley’s mind, the poem is 
not, for our purposes, inconsequential. Because of the ‘‘light and 
airy’’ nature of the work, we can see with special advantage the 
thoughts and passions that were repeating themselves in Shelley’s 
mind as he came toward his great drama. 

In a “‘lawny dell’’ on the shore of the Lake of Como Rosalind 
and Helen talk the night away. They had been friends until they 
were separated by Rosalind’s cruel and conventional mistrust of 
Helen. Now, by a series of melancholy chances they are reunited; 
they meet as exiles. The immediate place of their rendezvous has 
about it that eerie and gothic atmosphere familiar to us in the 
early work of the poet. Here to Fenici’s seat tradition says a hellish 
shape at midnight leads one long familiar to us: ‘‘The ghost of a 
youth with hoary hair.’’ So said tradition, but 


The truth was worse: 
For here a sister and a brother 
Had solemnized a monstrous curse. 
The sister is stabbed by the furious multitude; the youth, like the 
Atheist in Queen Mab, like Laon, ‘‘A priest saved to burn in the 
market place.’’ Here, in this dell of melancholy horror, Helen has 
often come to watch her gentle son launch 


a dry leaf for a boat, 
With a small feather for a sail. 
And here on Fenici’s seat these two women, as women are wont, 
confide in each other. The conventional Rosalind, herself properly 
married, but miserably so, had been shocked at Helen’s life of free 
love with Lionel, a life as blessed as hers was cursed. The picture 
is probably this: Rosalind is Mary’s former friend, Isabel Baxter, 
unhappily married to Mr. Booth. Mr. Booth is made up of a com- 
bination of qualities drawn from Timothy Shelley and old Sir 
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Bysshe. Helen is Mary herself —‘‘my pretty eclogue’’ — and 
Lionel, who has been betrayed in love before he meets Helen, is 
Shelley. Henry, in turn, is William, and Lilla may be Alba or lit- 
tle Clara.’ 

All of these characters, Rosalind and Helen, Henry and Lionel 
are clothed in some of Percy’s garments. Since Prometheus is in 
significant ways the apotheosis of Shelley, we must observe his pas- 
sion for recreating himself in others. There is in Rosalind’s story, 
for instance, a conglomeration of personal matters. She is about to 
be married to a youth she loved. While she is standing with him 
on the altar stair, her father, having come from a distant land, 
rushes in. He forbids the marriage. Rosalind, like the girl who had 
been stabbed to death by the multitude here at this very Fenici’s 
seat, had fallen in love with her own brother. The youth falls dead; 
and Rosalind acts just as Shelley so often thinks of himself as act- 
ing in times of fierce distress: ‘‘I was calm,’’ says Rosalind. Like 
Ugolino, her heart grew all stone, and she could not weep. 

She was then forced to marry a man as hard, as selfish and ‘‘full 
of guile’’ as Sir Bysshe, and as tyrannous as the Old Boy Timothy 
himself. 


He was a coward to the strong: 

He was a tyrant to the weak. 
These things Shelley was presently to write of Jupiter. When this 
man died he left a will which forced Rosalind to give up her chil- 
dren. The situation is that of the Chancery, and the charge brought 
against the tortured mother is not unlike that which had been 
brought against Shelley: 


She is adulterous, and doth hold 

In secret that the Christian creed 

Is false. 
So Rosalind, like him who created her, makes her tragic way to 
that ‘‘Paradise of exiles, Italy.’’ However, she may not do even 
this before a female Dr. Lind, the counterpart of the old men in 
The Revolt of Islam and Prince Athanase, ‘‘a woman with gray 
hairs’? gives her ‘‘a purse of gold’’ to help her. 

As Helen in her turn begins her story, we find that Shelley has 

changed the name of the character but that he still is writing with 
his eye on himself. Helen’s ‘‘soul with grief is gray and old’’ just 





7For an adequate handling of this matter see Newman Ivey White: Shelley, 


I, 0o0. 
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as was the soul of Shelley in Alastor, in The Revolt of Islam, in 
Prince Athanase. She, like Shelley the thrice-married, has learned 
that marriage is but the ‘‘fruit of superstition’’; for she lives, like 
him, a life close under the glow of ‘‘the happy age / When truth 
and love’’ shall dwell among men. She lives, of course, imbued with 
the spirit of Lionel, just as Laone is imbued with the spirit of 
Laon, just as it had been well for Harriet to have remained filled 
with the spirit of Percy, just as it were well for Mary to be filled 
with that spirit. And, except for the fact that she has the Shelleyan 
trick of madness just as Athanase had, even as Laon had, and 
Laone, too, giving birth to her child in madness as Laone did, we 
may dismiss her now and turn to Lionel. She goes to her ‘‘lonely 
dwelling, where the shore / Is shadowed by deep rocks’’ — Como, 
of course — but how strangely like Shelley’s last home at San 
Terenzo! 

It is in Lionel that Shelley concentrates himself. While we look 
onee more at the familiar portraiture, we should raise our eyes to 
the figure of the Titan who stands above and beyond these others. 
Lionel is a man of wealth and lineage, one like Laon struck by the 
murderous forces of the French Revolution. It would be difficult 
to find a more authentic portrait of Shelley than this: 


Sun-like truth 

Flashed on his visionary youth, 

And filled him, not with love, but faith, 

And hope, and courage mute in death; 

For love and life in him were twins 

Born at one birth . . 

. . - he loved all things ever. Then 

He passed amid the strife of men, 

And stood at the throne of armed power 

Pleading for a world of woe. 
His words were like Laon’s —they were West Wind words with 
power to bind the multitude. His graciousness was like that of 
Athanase, causing all men, except the priests, to love him. Among 
other things which drew the anger of the priests was Lionel’s trick 
of writing such poems as the Banquet in Hell, which may not have 
been unlike The Devil’s Walk. 

But — and I doubt that any great poet except Shelley would 
give this turn to his character — as famine and fire and slaughter 
rage through the multitude, Lionel, ‘‘stricken deep / With some 
disease of mind,’’ goes away to wander ‘‘Over the world’s vast 
wilderness’’ for three years. This tendency of the Shelleyan hero 











nd 
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es 


to become demented and to ‘‘wander far away’’ has been with us 
since the time of ‘‘coldest solitude’’ at Cwm Elan. In The Retro- 
spect: Cwm Elan, 1812 the poet had fancied himself a lonely wan- 
derer, unable as ever were the youth in Alastor or Prince Athanase 
to find his ‘‘spirit’s mate.’’ Having stretched his “languid frame’’ 
in a gloomy shade he pictured himself 


On some remote and friendless plain, 
And long[ed] to leave existence there, 
If with it I might leave the pain 
That with a finger cold and lean 
Wrote madness on my withering mien. 
Even then, also, he wrote pre-Promethean elements into his verse. 
This same ’wildered Shelley was one who wore a ‘‘crown of thorns’’ 


upon a ‘‘bleeding mind,’’ but he was also one who 


might undaunted stand 
The saviour of a sinking land. 
And like Prometheus, wishing to be the saviour of men, he would 
never humble himself before tyranny. 

Now, five years later, Lionel meets the terror of reality by flight 
and madness. When he returns from wandering, with his mind 
healed, he regards deeply the new beauty of his own nature. Helen 
responds to that beauty: ‘‘And so we loved.’’ As a child of Plato, 
she cannot keep from this response; yet she is not wholly of Plato 
as she in her woman’s way transmutes the spiritual into the physi- 
cal. Or does the physical, for her, become merely the symbol of 
the spiritual? At any rate, her joy is put to an end by tyranny, 
just as for a time Asia’s was to be. The ‘‘ministers of misrule’”’ 
seize Lionel and chain ‘‘His limbs to a dreary tower,’’ — just as 
they had chained the limbs of Laon, just as they were to chain the 
limbs of Prometheus. But just as the Aschylean hero cries out in 
sublime wrath against his persecutor, so does Lionel ery out against 
the tyrants. The words he uses grow more and more intensely per- 
sonal until ‘‘with voice that made them shiver’’ he chanted: 


Fear not the tyrants shall rule forever, 

Or the priests of the bloody faith; 

They stand on the brink of that mighty river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death: 

It is fed from the depth of a thousand dells, 
Around them it foams, and rages, and swells, 

And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks in the surge of eternity. 


These words are immediately interesting because they are the words 
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Shelley used in the fourth stanza of his poem To William Shelley. 
True, he changes ‘‘shall’’ to ‘‘will,’’ ‘‘bloody’’ to ‘‘evil,”’ 
‘‘mighty’’ to ‘‘raging.’’? But they are words hotly meant and 
fiercely intended. Their greater interest, however, lies in the con- 
cept which they express: the sublimely comprehended principle 
that evil shall be swept away by the very waves which it poisons, 
that out of the nature of things a thousand forces shall gather to 
destroy it, and that it shall be lost in eternity. The mighty faith 
that when Time is borne ‘‘to his tomb in eternity,’’ when we come 
into the era of pure laws purely comprehended tyranny must cease, 
is already sustaining the poet. 

And so, as the old man — the Dr. Lind of this poem — sobs over 
the fated sickness of Lionel, we remark that the hero has announced 
that vital principle the knowledge of which shall enable Prometheus 
in lonely hardihood to hold his will set against Jupiter. The death 
of Lionel is in kind with that of the youth in Alastor and that 
which was intended for Prince Athanase; but Lionel has conceived 
more clearly than these others the basic principle of the great 
drama. So the ‘‘red morning’’ breaks over Mary’s ‘‘pretty ec- 
logue’’; and whether or no it ‘‘emanated from the depths of his 
mind,’’ Shelley has put into the work a self-absorption so intense 
that it cries for just such projection as it is soon to gain in the 
person of Prometheus. 

The last of these three poems, Julian and Maddalo, written in 
that place and at that time in which the first act of Prometheus 
Unbound was written, is of peculiar interest to us. Unlike Prince 
Athanase it is a complete work, unlike Rosalind and Helen it 
emanates from something deep in Shelley. He had enjoyed his life 
at the baths of Lucca. The weather had ‘‘been brilliantly fine . . . 
the chestnut woods . . . inexpressibly beautiful.’’* He had wandered 

at will among ‘‘the blue mountains,’’ bathed in their refreshing 
torrents, delighted himself with the stars: ‘‘ Jupiter in the east; 
and Venus, I believe, as the evening star, directly after sunset.”’ 
Here, also, at last he had translated into vibrant and beautiful 
words that work of Plato he had so long cherished, the Symposium. 
He was, indeed, ‘‘deep in Greek’’: ‘‘I have been reading scarcely 
anything but Greek.’’ The thoughts and feelings of ‘‘those divine 
people’? were never more congenial to his mind. There was the 


8For these quotations see Shelley’s letters to Peacock: August 16 and July 
25, 1818. 
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especial fascination of ‘‘a wonderful passage in ‘Phaedrus’ in 
praise of poetic madness.’’ Not only ‘‘poetic madness,’’ however, 
but madness of a very real kind had engaged his imagination, the 
madness of Tasso. Despite his protestation to Peacock, he had been 
reading more than Greek; he had been reading Tasso, attracted 
not so much by ‘‘the delicate moral sensibility’’ of the Italian, as 
by his tragic dementia. In April he had already determined to de- 
vote the ‘‘summer, and indeed the next year, to the composition 
of a tragedy on the subject of Tasso’s madness.’’ Whatever one 
may make of the sufferer in Julian and Maddalo, he must remem- 
ber not only Shelley’s long preoccupation with the madness, but 
the strong fascination which Tasso held for him between April and 
November of 1818.° 

About Shelley and Tasso and the madman one is tempted to spin 
and spin, and probably at last one will spin the thread too fine. 
‘‘Mad Shelley,’’ the wild, unearthly child of Eton, had for eleven 
years been preparing himself to deal sympathetically with the 
Maniac. This unhappy man, the poet writes in his Preface, ‘‘seems, 
by his own account, to have been disappointed in love.’’ Does this 
remark not remind us hauntingly of what Perey had written to 
his confidant Hogg on the far off January of 1811? Harriet Grove 
had disappointed him in love; and the betrayed one wrote that he 
had ‘‘ wandered in the snow, . . . cold, wet, and mad,’’ with ‘‘every 
mental faculty bewildered by the agony’’ of unrequited love. I 
should not raise the question were it not for the extraordinary 
tendency of this poet to remember and to turn back into himself. 
“The child is father of the man.’’ In 1818 Shelley may have been 
brooding over his relationship with Harriet, with Claire, or with 
that hidden one some say followed him to Naples, or with the grief- 
chilled Mary. But the feelings which he felt were the same in kind 
as those which seven years earlier made him think of himself as 
‘‘a colonist of Bedlam.’’ Then, too, in 1815 he had read Jerusalem 
Delivered; and shortly before he went to Este he had read the life 
of Tasso. Bringing the matter close to the great drama, Mary tells 
us that he meditated ‘‘the story of Tasso’’ along with the Book of 





*See Newman Ivey White: Shelley, u, 46-50; Raymond D. Havens, ‘‘ Julian 
and Maddalo,’’ SP, xxvi1 (1930) ; and especially Carlos Baker, ‘‘ (The Critical 
Significance of Biographical Evidence:) Shelley’s Ferrarese Maniac,’’ Eng- 
lish Institute Essays, 1946, — Shelley ’s letters to the Gisbornes and to Peacock, 
written between April 20, 1818 and November 7, 1818 may well be examined, 
and the Scene from ‘Tasso’ and the Song for ‘ Tasso.’ 
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Job and Prometheus Unbound as the groundwork for a lyrical 
drama. Shelley and Tasso and the Maniac — so matters whirl and 
mix together. 

It were doubtless to unsubtilize the part, but one might say that 
the Maniae has two master characteristics: the one, a philosophical 
appreciation of love strongly determined by the thought of Plato; 
the other, that familiar passion for the overthrow of tyranny which 
marks the resolute and the wise, the sensitive and the suffering. 
Between these two characteristics there is no inevitable relation- 
ship. But the love of man for woman and the desire to save the 
world from tyranny were inseparable in the life of Shelley and for 
this reason, I suspect, they ,become inseparable in such a study as 
the Maniac. This relationship interests us because it is established 
in the nature of Prometheus. We should note, however, that, in 
spite of his need for Asia, there is in the mind of the Titan no 
suggestion of madness, especially of madness arising from disap- 
pointment in love. It is true only that his mind is more danger- 
ously stricken by torture than is his body. His deepest agony is 
mental. Yet one may say that in Prometheus the main character- 
istics of the Maniac repeat themselves: in the Titan’s love for Asia, 
and in his passion to save the world from tyranny. 

In the matter of love the resemblance between the madman and 
Prometheus is not pronounced. It is true that the Maniae and his 
‘*spirit’s mate’’ are separated just as Prometheus and Asia are 
separated. We may note the basic similarity in the concept of love 
held by the man and by the Titan: the lovers are mates in spirit 
and a vital part of each other. Beyond the sharing of this common 
Platonic concept, the two grow less and less alike. It is true that 
the Maniac takes upon himself, as Athanase did, a mysteriousness 
arising from some dark falsehood. There is no falsehood in the na- 
ture of Prometheus, unless one regards his hatred of Jupiter as 
something false at the center of his being. It is this hatred which 
forces Asia away from him. When, however, Asia returns to Pro- 
metheus it is for eternal union, whereas the lady in Julian and 
Maddalo proves haggard in the end: ‘‘after all / She left him.”’ 
Of course we must consider the chance that if Shelley in the per- 
son of the Maniac is hinting at the coldness of Mary, then he would 
indeed, in the creation of Prometheus and Asia, project out of his 
misery two beings who were complete in their love. 

In the second master characteristic of the Maniac, one impos- 
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sible to disassociate from Shelley himself, we find a clear similarity 
to the Titan. Maugre his self-compassion and his Hamlet-like wine- 
ing from ‘‘The pangs of disprized love,’’ this broken man thinks 
of himself as one whose understanding is free, as one of strong 
resolve, aS one who gives himself a ‘‘willing victim’’ for others. 
How like Shelley who, ‘‘while yet a boy . . . vowed’’ to dedicate 
his powers to Intellectual Beauty, is this man who says: 


when a boy 

I did devote to justice and to love 

My nature. 
Of course these words lack the noble aecent of Prometheus. We 
sense in them more of the purpose of Prometheus than of his qual- 
ity. The Maniac is a lesser being in all ways. He is essentially pa- 
thetic, never sublime. He is a sufferer, but not an ‘‘awful sufferer.’’ 
He ‘‘wears a living wreath of agonies,’’ but there are no ‘‘ Drops 
of bloody agony’’ upon his brow. His are pangs which pass in 
‘eternal periods, . . . slow, ever-moving,’’ not ‘‘pain, pain ever, 
for ever.’’ In his littleness he is more fevered. He is one who loves 
and pities all things, one who champions ‘‘the poor and trampled.”’ 
In short, he is 


a nerve o’er which do creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of this earth. 
But all this is too delicate, too piteous for the Titan. It is more 
like Athanase; or, as Byron said to Shelley, ‘*One like you.’’ The 
strength which Shelley found in “schylus is not here — A‘schylus, 
the warrior of Marathon and Salamis, no sobbing fawn. Yet in all 
of these lines, and in others that I have not quoted, there is more 
than a promise of the nobler creature of the drama. The Maniac 
wants little more than to be touched with Greek power in order 
to become Prometheus himself. 

‘‘One like you,’’ said Byron. In the ordinary course of study 
we might use these words as a guide to the fuller understanding 
of the ‘‘Poor fellow’’ in Bedlam. But now I wish to reverse the 
way, to turn from the Bedlamite toward the poet who worked in 
the ‘‘summerhouse at the end of the garden’’ at I Capuccini. Here 
he wrote Julian and Maddalo, and here he wrote and ‘‘numbered 
from one to twenty-six’’ the first sheets of Prometheus Unbound, 
leaving them when ‘‘like a wild swan’’ he went suddenly to Padua. 
Here presumably he had reached his final decision not to take up 
the drama of Job, not to deal with the story of Tasso. The first 
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would have served well indeed for the treatment of suffering im- 
posed upon man by a tyrannous Power inexplicable and absolute. 
Glory and majesty would fill the work top full; but for man there 
would be no victory over the Power. The final lesson of Job is one 
of utter obeisance. In the end Job abhors himself, lacking the dar- 
ing and the majesty of Satan, lacking that ‘‘firm and patient op- 
position to omnipotent force’’ which Shelley requires of a hero. 
The story of Tasso, in turn, would satisfy the poet’s need to deal 
with suffering, his long desire to deal with madness. It had been 
among his ‘‘literary schemes’’ since April; and in April, at Milan, 
he had decided to write ‘‘a tragedy on the subject of Tasso’s mad- 
ness.’’ But now — he had been able to give passionate force to the 
character of the Maniac, perhaps some of the very pathos which 
he would wish to use in the characterization of the Italian poet. 
Furthermore, Tasso wrote sonnets of entreaty and praise to Al- 
fonzo, his remorseless persecutor. In November Shelley was to read 
these sonnets in the ‘‘large, free and flowing’’ hand of Tasso, and 
to write to Peacock: ‘‘There is something irresistibly pathetic to 
me in the sight of Tasso’s own handwriting, moulding expressions 
of adulation and entreaty to a deaf and stupid tyrant.’’ Surely if 
he were to follow his determination to write about Tasso, his hero 
would overcome no tyrant. On the one hand, the Hebrew drama, 
sublime and mighty as it is among all the works of men, lay athwart 
an old purpose of Shelley’s, his Lucretian purpose to free the minds 
of men from tyranny. On the other hand, the Italian story makes 
possible no such retort to earthly tyranny as must be made. The 
Greek drama remains: tyranny itself, deep within the nature of 
things, shall be utterly destroyed by ‘‘firm and patient opposition.”’ 
Intelligence and love united shall aid in the victory. Immense suf- 
fering there shall be, awful suffering, but no madness; and in the 
end victory for suffering, mystic,-immaculate, everlasting victory. 
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SIR FULKE GREVILLE AND GIORDANO BRUNO: 
A POSSIBLE ECHO 


By FRANKLIN B. NEwMAN 
University of Michigan 


Giordano Bruno, brilliantly foresighted philosopher of the 
Renaissance in his adaptation of the Copernican theories and his 
almost monistic adaptation of Neo-Platonism, is thought generally 
to have had very slight influence on English thought despite his 
better than two full years spent in England between 1583 and 1585 
and despite his publication while there of seven of his most im- 
portant works.’ From the dedications to several of these treatises and 
from the narrative portion of La cena de le ceneri we know that 
he met Sidney and Greville while he was in England; from other 
sources we know that he was the favored guest of Michel de Castel- 
nau de Mauvissiére, the French ambassador in London, and that 
on the ill-fated excursion to Oxford, where he found slight accept- 
ance on account of his violent anti-Aristotelianism, he was permit- 
ted to debate publicly.2 In addition, from his references in the 
Cena we can be fairly sure that while he was at Oxford he was 
received by Sir Toby Matthew, Dean of Christchurch, and Dr. Mar- 
tin Culpepper, Warden of New College. Elton even speculates that 
he may well have carried letters from Sidney and Greville to Sir 
Toby.2 But despite these connections and the prominence which 


1Bruno published while in England the Ezplicatio Triginta Sigillorum 
(1583), a treatise largely on mnemonics and psychology; the Cena de le ceneri 
(1584), the work in which Bruno goes even beyond Copernicus in developing 
the theory of the infinity of the universe; the De la causa, principio, et uno 
(1584), the work which presents most of his fundamental system; the De 
Vinfinito universo et mondi (1584), a work whose title, much as the preceding 
title, speaks for itself; the Spaccio de la bestia trionfante (1584), the allegory 
which calls for a revolution in morals and ethics; the Cabala del cavallo Pe- 
gaseo (1585), in which he attacks religious obscurantism; and finally the De 
gl’ heroici furori (1585), the most Platonic of his works, in which he develops 
the traditional ascent of the soul from sensible to spiritual beauty. 

2As evidence Elton notes that a certain N. W. in a preface to Samuel 
Daniel’s translation from Paulus Jovius recalls to Daniel that Bruno had 
‘truly noted ... in our schools, that by the help of translations all sciences 
had their offspring.’’ Elton comments that ‘‘even such a fragment points to 
Bruno having won a certain reputation.’’ See Oliver Elton, Modern Studies 
(London, 1907), p. 8. 

8Elton, Modern Studies, p. 7. Elton is incorrect in believing that Sidney 
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they and his own highly provocative writings and lectures should 
have given him, no trace of any of the major parts of his system 
has been found in any English writer or thinker. 

Various efforts have been made to show his influence on English 
authors. Tschischwitz and Kénig each tried to connect him with 
Shakespeare; Beyersdorf has clearly shown that their parallels 
were chiefly verbal and readily available from a number of sources 
other than Bruno.* Levinson has sought to show that the plea of 
Mutability in the Mutability Cantos was similar to that of Fortuna 
in the Spaccio,® but Pellegrini, who has reconsidered Bruno’s rela- 
tionship with both Sidney and Spenser, has pointed out that the 
similarities between the two men are merely superficial and that 
their differences are really quite vital, particularly in that Bruno 
could according to his ontology accept change and mutability as 
desirable and as part of the unfolding of the Universal Soul, which 
ke emphasizes in his teachings about the universe ; whereas, Spencer, 
good Christian humanist that he was, inevitably had to conelude 
that this sublunar sphere of mutability was inferior in being to the 
eternal.® As for Bruno’s relationship with Sidney, Pellegrini is 
most convincing in his argument that Sidney’s interests were pre- 
dominantly political and ethical and that in Sidney’s works, both 
prose and poetry, no discernible trace of the influence of Bruno 
oceurs.* 

One further major Elizabethan writer, Sir Fulke Greville, how- 
ever, deserves consideration as a possible beneficiary of Bruno's 
work and talk. As an intimate friend of Sir Philip Sidney he be- 
came early acquainted with Bruno. Indeed, after Sir Philip Sidney 
he is mentioned more prominently in Bruno’s works than any other 
Elizabethan writer. The Cena de le ceneri purports to have taken 
place in Sir Fulke Greville’s apartments,* and the Dedicatory Epis- 


and Greville were both Christchurch men, however. Both the Dictionary of Na 
tional Biography and Bullough in his Poems and Dramas of Fullke Greville, 
First Lord Brooke give Greville as Jesus College, Cambridge. 

4See Benno Tschischwitz, Shakspere-Forschungen (Halle, 1868), Bd. 1, 
S. 49f.; Wilhelm Konig, ‘‘Shakespeare und Giordano Bruno,’’ Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch, XI (1876), 97-139; and Robert Beyersdorf, ‘‘Giordano Bruno und 
Shakespeare,’’ Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, XXVI 
(1891), 258-324. 

5See Ronald B. Levinson, ‘‘Spenser and Bruno,’’?’ PMLA, xu (1928), 675 
681. 

‘Angelo M. Pellegrini, ‘‘ Bruno, Sidney, and Spenser’’ SP, x_ (1943), 187- 
144. 

7Ibid., pp. 128-136, especially p. 136 for the present argument. 

sBoulting questions the authenticity of this setting and bases his contention 
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tle to the Spaccio informs us that at one time Bruno had even pro- 
posed dedicating one of his books to Greville.” As things turned 
out, however, some difficulty occurred between the two men before 
the dedication could be made, and a definite rupture seems to have 
interrupted their friendship. Perhaps it was on account of this 
unpleasantness that Sidney was the recipient of two dedications. 
Be that as it may, Bruno still desired Greville’s good opinion at 
the time of the second dedication to Sidney and speaks of him with 
great respect. Addressing Sidney, he writes: 


I would be untrue to myself, illustrious Sir, if I did not express my esteem 
for your genius and celebrate your many virtues, which you made manifest 
to me, as time permitted, when I first came to England. . . . And although I 
have had occasion to rebuke others for their rudeness toward me, I must not 
leave . . . without saluting you and that most generous and humane spirit, 
Sir Fulke Greville. . . . Even as you were born and raised together in bonds 
of genuine friendship, so he resembles you, both in corporal and spiritual at- 
tainments. It was he who, after you, offered me his good offices; and I should 
have taken and he accomplished them, if the jealous Erinnys of mean and 
malignant persons concerned had not sprinkled its arsenic betwixt him and 
me.!¢ 


What Greville’s reaction to this tribute was, we cannot be sure. 
Whether he was impressed or not, however, we can be certain that 
he would have known this book and the other that was dedicated 
to Sidney just because of the respect shown his friend if for no 
other reason. And if he knew the books, it would have been very 
unlikely that he would not have read them. The ardent Neo-Platon- 


on the records of the Inquisition: ‘‘When asked by the Inquisitors whether 
he had written concerning an Ash Wednesday Supper and what was his purpose 
therein, he replied: ‘I have written a book in five dialogues so entitled, which 
dealt with the earth’s movement, and, because I debated the matter in Eng- 
land at an Ash Wednesday supper with certain doctors of medicine at the 
house of the French Ambassador at which I dwelt, | Boulting’s italics] I called 
the dialogues the Ash Wednesday Supper’.’’ Boulting also cites the faulty ge- 
ography in the description of the journey from St. Clements Dane to the Gre- 
villes’ town-house, which was at that time at Holborn, the unlikelihood of a 
feast on Ash Wednesday in Anglican England, and the similarity of the re- 
tainers described in the dialogues to those at the palace itself rather than to 
those of a private gentleman. He feels that Bruno ‘‘has run together a multi- 
tude of experiences, one of which may have been at Greville’s table.’’ See 
William Boulting, Giordano Bruno: His Life, Thought, and Martyrdom (Lon- 
don, 1914), pp. 105-108. The important fact to be kept in sight, however, is 
that the dialogues are actually set at Sir Fulke Greville’s table whether every 
detail of the evening occurred as Bruno recorded it or not. 

®Giordano Bruno, Le opere, ed. Paolo de Lagarde (Gottinga, 1888), 11, 404. 

10This translation, for which I am indebted to Pellegrini’s article, omitted 
the final independent clause in the last sentence. Since this clause qualifies to 
an important extent the preceding statement, I have appended to Pellegrini’s 
excellent translation the one clause from Oliver Elton. See Pellegrini, op. cit., 
p. 129 and Elton, op. cit., p. 21. 
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ism of Gl’heroici furort could hardly have been distasteful to him. 
If the Spaccio proved onerous after a while, he at least would have 
read the dedication to Sidney and the first pages of the first dia- 
logue. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that there is from 
these first pages a possible echo of Bruno in Greville. 

The instance occurs in the lines concerning the worth of novelty 
in human events near the beginning of Time’s speech in the Chorus 
Tertius of Greville’s Mustapha. The chorus itself in a masque-like 
way involves a debate between Time and Eternity. First, Time 
speaks and disclaims any responsibility for the murders which are 
about to oceur in the drama. Then Eternity refutes Time’s claim to 
being ‘‘the measure of Felicitie’’ and asserts the traditional doc- 
trine that Time is the weakest work of Eternity’s creation. The 
philosophic frame does not differ from that inherited by any other 
Renaissance poet from the medieval scholiasts. Certainly it does not 
agree with Bruno’s infinite pantheistic universe in which the One 
is at the same time both absolute possibility and total reality, and 
in which eternity is nothing but the ever-existing universal moment. 
However, in one respect it is reminiscent of Bruno. When he creates 
Time’s arguments in the debate, Greville recognizes the same fun- 
damental psychological aspect of change that Bruno uses to intro- 
duce the Spaccio. Greville’s Time figure says: 


Day, Night, Houres, Arts, All God, or Men create, 
The world doth charge me, that I restlesse change; 
Suffer no being in a constant state: 
Alas! Why are my revolutions strange 

Unto these Natures, made to fall, or clime, 

With that sweet Genius, ever-moving Time? 


What Wearinesse; what lothsome Desolations 
Would plague these life and death-begetting Creatures? 
Nay what absurdity in my Creations 
Were it, if Time-borne had Eternall features; 
This nether Orbe, which is Corruptions Sphere, 
Not being able long one shape to beare. 


Could Pleasures live? Could Worth have reverence? 
Lawes, Arts, or Sects (meere probabilities) 
Keepe up their reputation in Mans sense, 
If Noveltie did not renew his eyes; 
Or Time take mildly from him what he knew, 
Making both me, and mine, to each still new.) 


Bruno had begun the Spaccio by having Sophia explain the prin- 
ciple of change as a prelude to the reformation of the heavens upon 


11Geoffrey Bullough, ed., Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First Lord 
Brooke (New York: Oxford University Press, 1945), 1, 105. 
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which Jupiter was about to embark. The passage is a long one, for 
which Lovejoy has offered the following condensation: 


If there was no change in bodies, no variety in matter, and no vicissitude 
in beings, there would be nothing agreeable, nothing good, nothing pleasant. 
.. + Pleasure and satisfaction consists in nothing else but a certain passage, 
progress, or motion from one state to another. .. . We can have no delight in 
anything present till we have been first weary of what is past... . The change 
from one extreme to another with all the intervals, moving from one contrary 
to another by all the intermediate spaces, is sure to bring satisfaction.12 





12Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1933), p. 249. In order not to distort the proportions of Bruno’s original 
passage, I append it at this point for the further consideration of the reader. 
It will be noted that Lovejoy has chosen to omit the notion of the coincidence 
of contraries and the further notion that through the interrelation of opposites 
in change we see in the end that contrary agrees with contrary even more 
than like with like. This doctrine was one of the central tenets of Bruno’s 
thought. Thus for him the sentence which reads below: ‘‘ What I wish to infer 
from that is that the beginning, the middle and the end, the birth, the de- 
velopment, and the perfection of change is from contraries, in contraries, to 
contraries, and that where there is contrariety there is action and reaction, 
motion, diversity, multitudinousness, order, steps, succession, and vicissitude,’’ 


is of as great importance as the doctrine of change that is commingled with’ 


it. In our present argument, however, we are concerned only with the discussion 
of change. 

Sophia: Talche se ne li corpi, materia, et ente non fusse la mutatione, varietade, 
et vicissitudine, nulla sarrebe conveniente, nulla di buono, niente delettevole. 
Saulino: Molto bene 1’hai dimostrato Sophia. 

Sophia: Ogni delettatione non veggiamo consistere in altro, che in certo tran- 
sito, camino, et moto. Atteso che fastidioso, et triste é il stato de la fame, 
dispiacevole et grave é il stato della satieté: ma quello che ne deletta é il 
moto da l’uno 4 l’altro. Il stato del venereo ardore ne tormenta, il stato 
dell’isfogata libidine ne contrista: ma quel che ne appaga 6 il transito da l’uno 
stato 4 1’altro. In nullo esser presente si trova piacere, se il passato non n’é 
venuto in fastidio. La fatica non piace se non in principio dopo il riposo: et 
se non in principio dopo la fatica nel riposo non é delettatione. 

Saulino: Se cossi é, non é delettatione senza mistura di tristezza: se nel moto 
é la participatione, di quel che contenta, et di quel che fastidisce. 

Sophia: Dici bene. A’quel che é detto aggiongo, che Giove qualche volta, come 
li venesse tedio di esser Giove, prende certe vacanze hora di agricoltore, hora 
di cacciatore, hora di soldato: adesso 6 con gli dei, adesso con gl’huomini, 
adesso con le bestie. Color che sono ne le ville prendeno la lor festa et spasso 
ne le cittadi: quei che sono nelle cittadi fanno le loro relassationi ferie, et 
vacanze ne le ville. A’chi é stato assiso, 6 coleato, piace et giova il caminare; 
et chi ha diseorso con gli piedi, trova refrigerio nel sedere; Ha piacer nella 
campagna chi troppo ha dimorato in tetto; brama la stanza chi é satollo del 
campo. Il frequentar un cibo quantumque piacevole, é caggione di nausea al 
fine. Tanto che la mutatione da uno estremo 4 1’altro per gli suoi participii; 
it moto da uno contrario 4 l’altro per gli suoi mezzi viene 4 sodisfare: et in 
fine veggiamo tanta familiaritaé di un contrario con 1’altro, che uno piu con- 
viene con 1’altro, che il simile con il simile. 

Saulino: Cossi mi par vedere, perche la giustitia non ha 1’atto se non dove é 
lerrore, la concordia non s’effettua se non dove é la contrarietade, il spherico 
non posa nel spherico[,| perche si toccano in punto, ma il concavo si quieta 
nel convesso; et moralmente il superbo non pué convenire col superbo, il povero 
col povero, l’avaro con l’avaro: ma si compiace 1’uno nell’ humile, l’altro nel 
ricco, questo col splendido. Peré se Phisica-mathematica-et moralmente si con- 
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The agreement between it and the passage from Greville is so ap- 
parent as hardly to need elaboration. When Greville says that 
‘*Eternall features’? would plague man with ‘‘ Wearinesse’’ and 
‘*loathsome Desolations,’’ he, in effect, is saying what Bruno says 
when he writes that there would be nothing pleasant, agreeable, 
or good without change. When he suggests that ‘‘ Noveltie’’ is nee- 
essary to renew the eyes, so that Pleasures, Worth, Lawes, Arts, 
or Sects may be agreeable to man, Greville’s doctrine parallels 
Bruno’s suggestion that nothing present can bring delight until 
we are first weary of what is past. The similarity of viewpoint seems 
more than mere coincidence. 

These ideas, of course, were not new. Aristotle in his Rhetoric 
and Ethics had alluded to the notion that change in all things is 
sweet.'* And readers in the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
were familiar with the concepts of Fortune and Mutability. Pet- 


sidera: vedesi che non ha trovato poco quel philosofo che é dovenuto alla 
raggione della coincidenza de contrarii: et non é imbecille prattico quel mago 
che la s& cereare dove ella consiste. Tutto dumque che havete proferito é ver- 
issimo: ma vorrei sapere 6 Sophia, 4 che proposito [,]4 che fine voi lo dite. 
Sophia: Quello che da cié voglo inferire é, che il principio, il mezzo, et il fine; 
il nascimento, l’aumento, et la perfettione di quanto veggiamo, é da contrarii, 
per contrarii, ne contrarii, 4 contrarii: et dove é la contrarieta, é la attione, 
et reattione, é il moto, é la diversita, é la moltitudine, é 1’ordine, son gli gradi, 
é la suecessione, é la vicissitudine. Percid nessuno che ben considera, giamai 
per l’essere et haver presente si desmettere 6 s’inalzara d’animo, quantumque 
in comparation d’altri habiti et fortune gli paia buono 6 rio, peggiore 6 
meglore. Tal io con il mio divino oggetto che é la Verité tanto tempo come 
fuggitiva, occolta, depressa, et sommeérsa; hd giudicato quel termine, per ordi- 
nanza del fato, come principio del mio ritorno, apparitione, essaltatione, et 
magnificenza tanto piu grande, quanto maggiori son state le contradittioni. 
Saulino: Cossi aviene che chi vuol piu gaglardamente saltando alzarsi da terra, 
li fia mestiero che prima ben si recurve: et chi studia di superar piu efficace- 
mente trapassando un fosso, accatta talvolta l’empito, se retirando otto 6 diece 
passi 4 dietro.— Bruno, Le opere, 1, 419-420. 

13Aristotle in the Rhetoric, for instance, has the following to say about 
change. 

Change also is pleasant, since change is in the order of nature; for per- 
petual sameness creates an excess of the normal condition; whence it was said 
Change in all things is sweet‘@) 
This is why what we only see at intervals whether men or things, is pleasant; 
for there is a change from the present, and at the same time it is rare. 
(a) Euripides, Orestes, 234. 

And in the Ethies one of the reasons why man is confronted with the problem 
of the extremes and the mean is that by his nature ‘‘nothing . . . can con- 
tinue to give him pleasure always, because his nature is not simple. .. .’’ Later 
in the same passage Aristotle adds, ‘‘. . . change in all things is sweet ..., 
owing to some badness in us.’’ For these two passages see Aristotle, Rhetoric, 
1, xi, 19-21, tr. John Henry Freese (Loeb Classical Library, New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1926), p. 125; and Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, vu, xiv, 
8, tr. H. Rackham (Loeb Classical Library, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1926), pp. 447 and 449. 
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rarch, Sidney, Spenser, Raleigh, and Shakespeare, for example, all 
diseuss the effects of time and change. Where Greville diverges from 
the usual viewpoint is in his insistence upon the importance of novel- 
ty in man’s well-being. This regard for the fluctuations in man’s in- 
ner nature was not a common topic of the day. Bruno, as a champion 
of innovations, however, treats it at length; and his dialogue is 
very likely the progenitor of Greville’s independent excursion. 
Even if Greville had been considering the idea from another source, 
it seems likely that Bruno’s discourse under the circumstances 
would have contributed to his passage if only as a catalytic. 

Other evidence of the possible influence of Bruno is confined in 
so far as I have been able to discover to a reference to the debate 
over the Ptolemaic system in A Treatie of Human Learning and 
to the Chorus Tartarorum in Mustapha, where ‘‘ Vast Superstition’’ 
is attacked and Nature extolled. In the first instance Greville re- 
flects on the insufficiency of man’s intellect to solve the riddle of 
the heavens. 


Nay we doe bring the influence of Starres, 

Yea God himselfe even under moulds of Arts; 

Yet all our Arts cannot prevaile so farre, 

As to confirme our eyes, resolve our hearts, 
Whether the heavens doe stand still or move, 
Were fram’d by Chance, Antipathie, or Love ?!+ 


In the second instance after condemning superstition, which the 
Chorus equates with misguidance, for destroying truth, virtue, and 
political loyalty, Greville has the Chorus explain that Nature itself 
furnishes man with more truth than the conspirators and murder- 
ers of this play have acted by. 


Man should make much of Life, as Natures table, 
Wherein she writes the Cypher of her glorie. 
Forsake not Nature, nor misunderstand her: 
Her mysteries are read without Faiths eye-sight: 
She speaketh in our flesh; and from our Senses, 
Delivers downe her wisdomes to our Reason. 
If any man would breake her lawes to kill, 
Nature doth, for defence, allow offences. 
She neither taught the Father to destroy: 
Nor promis’d any man, by dying, toy.’ 
'4Bullough, Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First Lord Brooke, 1, 161. 
\5Bullough, op. cit., II, 136. It has been called to my attention since this 
article reached proof stage that Professor Napoleone Orsini in his work on 
Fulke Greville, published in 1941, has anticipated my remarks on both this 
passage from Mustapha and the preceding one from A Treatie of Human 
Learning. For his discussion see his interesting study Fulke Greville tra il 
mondo e Dio (Milan and Modena, 1941), pp. 6ff. and 113. 
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In neither case does Greville subscribe to the position that Bruno’s 
crusading spirit would have demanded. According to Greville, 
man’s arts in the first instance are vain and insufficient in the face 
of the astronomical problems of the age. Bruno had no such ob- 
seurantist tendency and demanded vigorously the examination of 
nature in itself as the sure way to knowledge of the universe. The 
older Aristotelian abstractions could be improved upon. In the see- 
ond instance, although he expounds an appeal to natural reason 
that anticipates eighteenth century theological writing and think- 
ing, Greville develops the idea in a dramatic chorus whose exact 
relation to his own thought must be carefully considered. As a fully 
convinced follower of Bruno, of course, he should have found the 
absolute immanent in nature. This he hardly does despite the defi- 
nite Renaissance touch in the passage above. In both cases, how- 
ever, Greville treats ideas that Bruno emphasized in his work, and, 
though other sources were available for the first allusion, notably 
in the work of Recorde, Dee, and Digges, the two latter of whom 
were friends of Dyer and Sidney, and therefore possibly of Gre- 
ville as well, the possibility that here too Bruno’s influence is pres- 
ent is not wholly to be discounted. Particularly is this true when 
we realize that the Cena, in which Bruno first in England attacks 
the older Aristotelian physics and astronomy, is laid at Greville’s 
supper table. If Greville almost immediately became disaffected 
from Bruno, as the dedication of the Spaccio says, it is still not 
too much to suppose that Greville knew the contents of the Cena 
and that here we may have an echo of that knowledge. 
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THE TOME-TOMB PUN IN RENAISSANCE ENGLAND 


By Donirpuan LouTHAN 
North Carolina State College 


In an article in the April, 1949, issue of MLN, Professor T. Wal- 
ter Herbert made out a case for ‘‘Shakespeare’s Word-Play on 
Tombe.’’* Professor Helge Kokeritz of Yale University was on the 
point of writing a note to question Mr. Herbert’s phonological ar- 
gument, when I consulted him about a presumptive ambiguity of 
this type occurring in Donne. On the strength of the evidence in 
Donne, Mr. Ko6keritz undertook to investigate the matter further, 
though he doubted that the pun was phonologically possible. I am 


happy to report his findings, in his own words: 

The tome-tomb pun is phonologically abnormal, since the vowel of tome, bor- 
rowed from French in early NE times, should — and did — coalesce with early 
NE [0:] < ME 4, resulting in the modern pronunciation [OU]. But there is 
evidence to the effect that tome and tomb could be homonyms as well. There 
is one single rhyme tome: doom (17th century) in William Browne, Poems, 
London, 1894, Vol. II, p. 13, 1. 15-16, Commendatory Verses, ‘‘An Ode en- 
treating him to proceed’’ (not written by Browne but by an admirer). Other- 
wise tome rhymes with words like roam, home. But the most important evidence 
comes from Richard Hodges, A Special Help to Orthographie, 1643, p. 16 (re- 
print of 1932) where we read: 

The first tome of a book. An epitaph upon a tombe. 

(Hodges’ Help is a little booklet containing lists of words pronounced alike.) 


This abnormal pronunciation must be dialectal; it no doubt arose in those areas 
in England where ME 9@ in home was pronounced [u] or [U8]. 

Note that Mr. Kékeritz still rejects the phonological argument of 
Mr. Herbert (by which the modern pronunciation of tome would 
be the product of an arbitrary ruling by bookish arbiters of taste). 
Mr. Kékeritz and I concur in skepticism, on other grounds, about 
the likelihood of a tome-tomb pun in Shakespeare, even though it 
was phonologically possible. 

[ would say that the existence of such a pun would be improbable 
in any context where it would not be required for mere intelligi- 
bility’s sake, or where all evidence did not point strongly to its 
presence. An added richness is not sufficient evidence. Let me illus- 
trate my point by analyzing two passages in Donne where the am- 
biguity may, but probably does not, occur. 





\MLN, Lxiv (1949), 235-241. 
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Here is the beginning of the fourth stanza of ‘‘The Canoniza- 

tion”’ 

Wee can dye by it, if not live by love, 
And if unfit for tombes and hearse 
Our legend bee, it will be fit for verse... . 
(LI. 28-30.) 

The speaker of the poem is defending his beloved and _ himself 
against the charge that they are nobodies because they choose to 
ignore worldly ambition. In line 28 there is the familiar erotie pun 
on die. Perhaps they can’t live by love, but they can be love’s mar- 
tyrs. The pair are renouncing voluntarily what seems all-important 
to the man of worldly ambition. They are quite willing to forego 
—in death, as in life—the pomp and circumstance accorded to 
persons of consequence. Legend of line 30 has several layers of 
meaning. As the lovers’ life-story, it is suitable for verse. (If the 
life-story is considered that of saints —a valid meaning of legend 
—we have an anticipation of the secular-sacred imagery which 
follows in the final stanza of the poem.) As their inscribed epitaph, 
the legend is too insignificant for tombs. As their eulogy, it is too 
commonplace for hearses. (The NED is helpful here: hearse in 
Donne’s time might refer to ‘‘A temple-shaped structure of wood 
used in royal and noble funerals. . . . It was decorated with ban- 
ners, heraldic Gevices, and lighted candles; and it was customary 
for friends to pin short poems or epitaphs upon it.’’) 

How would a tome-tomb pun fit in here? — It might fit in very 
easily, connoting ponderous volumes, in contrast to the airy grace 
of poetry. The contemporary meaning of hearse would make tomes 
seem less out of place than it would be as paired with a vehicle for 
carrying a corpse. But, essentially, the pun is far from inevitable 
here. It would provide an added richness, but the passage makes 
perfectly good sense without it, and the context does not otherwise 
demand it. (Jombes occurs again in the same stanza, but provides 
no valid substantiating evidence for a pun or puns in the stanza.) 

Again, a tome-tomb pun seems to occur in *‘ Elegie [X,’’ lines 
45f.: 

I hate extreames; yet | would rather stay 
With Tombs, then Cradles, to weare out a day. 
The speaker of the poem has had a good word for the autumn of 
life, though the winter is something else again. The lines quoted, 
however, virtually summarize the poem’s conclusions: The speaker 
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is content to be his age, when life’s day draws to a close. Prefer- 
ence is expressed for the company of the senile over that of the 
very young, and there may be some distaste for baby-sitting. If the 
biographical approach is warranted here, we might say that Donne 
is ruefully acknowledging his preference for books — rather than 
the attention-demanding, ever-increasing flock of infants in his 
home — in the matter of passing the time away. 

Here again there is an added enrichment, but the pun is by no 
means inevitable in this context. — It is hardly necessary to re-ex- 
amine, here, the sonnets Mr. Herbert has analyzed. Even he con- 
cedes that the pun could be expected to occur in no more than one 
or two of his citations from Shakespeare. Most readers, I think, 
would find that it need not occur in any, though its presence could 
provide a certain enrichment. 

There is at least one passage in Donne, however, which seems to 
demand a tome-tomb ambiguity. The passage has never been in- 
terpreted satisfactorily on any other basis. Consider the third stan- 
za of ‘‘A Valediction: of the booke’’: 

This Booke, as long-liv’d as the elements, 
Or as the worlds forme, this all-graved tome 
In cypher writ, or new made Idiome; 
Wee for loves clergie only’are instruments, 
When this booke is made thus, 
Should againe the ravenous 
Vandals and the Goths invade us, 
Learning were safe; in this our Universe 
Schooles might learne Sciences, Spheares Musick, Angels Verse. 
(LI. 19-27.) 
This poem is a variation on the more familiar theme of the poet’s 
art as immortalizing his lady’s fame. Here the question is more of 
subject matter than of art, and the enduring documents are not 
poems, but annals based on love letters written by both parties to 
the amour. In the third stanza the general meaning is not difficult 
to grasp, but there is considerable complexity of statement involved. 
For reasons which I must supply later, I think that we are forced 
to postulate a tome-tomb pun in line 20. The first point made in 
the stanza, then, would be that the book has had an anterior exist- 
ence, to match the existence which will long survive the lovers. Not 
only will the book last as long as the elements and the world’s form 
(the elements as matter balance form): it has already done so to 
date. In fact, it is the world and the world’s form, and as such has 
Written itself (not created itself, but written its own account — 
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through the agency of lovers, as we shall see). This all-graved tome 
(volume engraved with homiletice illustrations throughout) is no 
less an all-graved tomb (tomb [chiseled out of rock | which is the 
final resting place of all). As tomb, the world wrote its own enig- 
matic inscriptions in cipher (all men, great and small, eventually 
come to nought) ; as tome, it renewed its literary appeal by adopt- 
ing the idiom of the current lovers, who are only styluses to re- 
cord love’s sacred learning. , 

Donne’s favorite microcosm-theme closes the stanza: In our tome- 
tomb universe, Schoolmen might learn Scholastic science (‘‘the 
worlds forme,’’ for example), the spheres of this Scholastie science 
might learn music (and we are the ‘‘instruments’’), and angels 
might learn verse (i.e., hymns of heavenly praise) ; our coal is so 
superior that we might carry coals to Newcastle. — The elements 
in the series rise in the Great Chain of Being. 

Regarding the idea of the world as the final resting place of all, 
a passage in Death’s Duell is pertinent: ‘‘. . . This whole world is 
but an universall churchyard, but one common grave... . ’” An- 
other passage from the Sermons (see below) supports, I think, my 
reading of all-graved as concealing a pun. Elsewhere we are told 
that ‘‘Mundi moles liber est [— Basil ], This whole world is one 
Pa 

In the second of the passages I cited above, there is a pun on the 
word graving (1. engraving; 2. preparing for the grave) : 

. . . Bee pleased to remember that those Pictures which are deliver’d in a 
minute, from a print upon a paper, had many dayes, weeks, Moneths time for 
the graving of those Pictures in the Copper; So this Picture of that dying 
Man, that dies in Christ, that dies the death of the Righteous, that embraces 
Death as a Sleepe, was graving all his life... .4 
The analogy between the first and the second types of ‘‘graving” 
is much more elaborate than we can demonstrate here. 

A tome-tomb pun seems to occur, not only in the Book valedic- 
tion, but in other Donne contexts involving appurtenances of Scho- 
lastie science. In the Sermons we find this passage: ‘‘ All other au- 
thors we distinguish by tomes, by parts, by volumes; but who knows 
the volumes of this author [God ] ; how many volumes of spheres 


2John Hayward, ed., John Donne ... : Complete Poetry and Selected Prose 
(London, 1930), p. 744. 

’Henry Alford, ed., The Works of John Donne, 6 vol. (London, 1839); 1, 
41. 

+ Hayward, op. cit., p. 730. 
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involve one another, how many tomes of God’s creatures there are ? 
[7 ome here has a specific metaphorical implication, by translation 
into volume, with reference to the volume of nested spheres; but 
the geometrical implications of volume carry over to the idea of 
spheres as sealed tombs. — The ‘‘new philosophy’’ had raised the 
possibility that human life existed on planets other than the earth. | 
... Hast thou not [If thou hast not] leisure, for great volumes, 
for the books of heaven, (for the mathematics) .. . [.] take but 
... seven foot of earth, a grave, and that will be book enough. Go 
lower; every worm in the grave, lower, weed upon the grave, is an 
abridgment of all; nay lock up all doors and windows, see nothing 
but thyself... .’’® Compare this with another microcosm-book fig- 
ure: ‘‘God’s abridgment of the whole world was man. Re-abridge 
man into his least volume, in pura naturalia, as he is but mere man, 
and so he hath the image of God in his soul.’”® 

There is a passage in Donne’s poems which combines Scholastic 
science with an idea we find in the Book valediction : that of poetry 
(in the broad sense) as a preservative agent. The lines occur in the 
fourth epistle to the Countess of Bedford (‘‘This twilight of two 
yeares.... °°): 

Verse embalmes vertue; ’and Tombs, or Thrones of rimes, 
Preserve fraile transitory fame, as much 
As spice doth bodies from corrupt aires touch. 
(Ll. 13-15.) 

We might think of elegiae verses inscribed on tombs and even on 
thrones (or perhaps Thrones nay merely represent the peak of 
achievement), but the unusual phrasing suggests that ambiguities 
are present. One obscured statement, I think, is that tomes filled 
with verse preserve fame, just as tombs filled with spice preserve 
bodies. The word vertue seems to point towards a more significant 
meaning of Thrones: Virtues and Thrones belong, respectively, to 
the second and the first angelic hierarchies.’ The Book valediction 
suggests that angels are the supreme authority in verse (evidently 
with reference to hymns of praise): here virtue is celebrated by 
the angelic hosts — not, as at first appears to be the case, by com- 
memorative earthly thrones. 





5Alford, op. cit., Iv, 561. 

*Ibid., 1v, 528. 

7See Herbert J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne, 2 vol. (Oxford, 
1912); 1, 79. The verse-quotations here are taken from Grierson, though I 
have used my own judgment about variant readings. 
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It is only fair to mention that Mr. Herbert did consider the pos- 
sibility of a tome-tomb ambiguity in Donne — specifically, in the 
300k valediction, ‘‘The Canonization,’’ and the verse-epistle to 
Lady Bedford. Mr. Herbert, however, chose not to follow up his 
own suggestion, since he was primarily interested in demonstrating 
such a pun in Shakespeare. (It was Mr. Kokeritz who called this 
article to my attention — after I had already formed an hypothesis. 
Though I had been grasping at straws in the search for confirma- 
tory phonological evidence, I had regretfully rejected Shakespeare’s 
usage of tomb as being inconclusive. ) 

To summarize my conclusions, then: In Renaissance England a 
tome-tomb pun was abnormal but possible, according to phonologi- 
cal evidence. The relative infrequency of the abnormal pronuncia- 
tion, as shown by the paucity of rhymes indicating such a pronun- 
ciation, should lead us to examine each potential pun of this type 
with the greatest of care, to determine whether or not its context 
makes an ambiguity inevitable. 














ST. GEORGE REDIVIVUS 





to 
his By Grace WarREN LANDRUM 
ng Williamsburg, Virginia ; 
his The literary sources of Book I of The Faerie Queene have been 
sis. set forth fully in the first volume of the Greenlaw edition.’ Little 
na- may remain to be added to the conjecture that Spenser knew the 
e's St. George legend as available in Caxton’s translation of the Leg- 
enda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine; that he was influenced by 
la Gower’s treatment of the Seven Deadly Sins in the Confessio 
gi- Amantis ; that he was indebted to Lydgate’s ‘‘tapestry poem’’ cele- 
ia- brating St. George’s great exploit. The obligation to the narrative 
im- of the overthrow of the Dragon described in the Apocalypse is ob- 
‘pe vious to the general reader. To these sources we must add popular 
ext conceptions of the Dragon conflict as surviving in St. George plays, 


not extant but by no means forgotten.* The purpose of this brief 
paper is not to evaluate comparatively literary, Biblical, or popu- 
lar stories of the dragon story, but to consider Spenser’s interest 
in holiness as that quality without which no man shall see the Lord; 
to note whether or not holiness as a paramount virtue was empha- 
sized in sermonic material of his time; and without undervaluating 
the especially careful analysis of Padelford and other treatments 
in the Greenlaw edition, to suggest a simple attitude closely related 
to Spenser’s recognized concern with things of the spirit. 

Here it may be timely to refer to the view of C. S. Lewis: ‘‘We 
have long looked for the origins of The Faerie Queene in Renais- 
sance palaces and Platonic academies and forgotten that it has at 
least equal importance in the Lord Mayor’s Show, the chapbooks, 
the bedtime story and the village church.’’”* Lewis speaks also of 
‘the humble and rustic piety of his |Spenser’s] temper, the fine 
flavor of Anglican sanctity that meets us again in Herbert or Wal- 
ton.’ 

One must of course grant that Spenser accepted a ready-made 


1The Works of Edmund Spenser, edited by Greenlaw, 1, 379ff. 

2E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1, 210-217; ef. his The English 
Folk Play, pp. 174-178. 

aC, S. Lewis The Allegory of Love, p. 312. 

4Ibid., p. 328. 

Spenser’s familiarity with the Bible has been well attested. See the author ’s 
article, ‘‘Spenser and the Bible,’’ ete., PMLA, XI, 517-544, and a summary 
of texts, Vol. II, 436, of the Greenlaw edition. 
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saint and the ascription to him of holiness. Probably, since we can 
hardly think Spenser a hagiographer, he may not have considered 
what an anomalous figure his hero was (and so remains) in the 
Anglican calendar, though he is pleased to etymologize his name. On 
(Book I, Canto X, Stanza 66.) Why should St. George of far off 


Cappadocia, rather than the protomartyr of Britain, St. Alban, oe 
become the national patron? Why should Saint George have re- aw 
placed Edward the Confessor in this role? Certainly because a spec- ulz 
tacular saint has superior claim on the popular mind. But only by oe 


chance did St. George attain national preeminence. Though known life 
in England since the early ninth century, he might never have been 


fai 
espoused but for a fortuitous circumstance. At the battle of An- we 
tioch, in 1089, when the Crusaders were being hard pressed by the et | 
Saracens, Saint George and St. Demetrius appeared to aid the Chris- em 
tians. This timely apparition at the very crisis of the campaign led mo 
the Crusaders, among whom were numbered a large contingent of ail 
Normans, under Robert, son of William the Conqueror, to adopt ate 
. 5 
St. George as their patron. He was not, however, formally adopted 
as patron saint for England till the time of Edward III.’ Over- : 
throwing a dragon is by no means a rare exploit for a saint, but Po} 
> ; ‘ . me 
it certainly eclipsed the glory of St. George’s martyrdom, which 
° ° . ane nes 
occurred under Diocletian in 303 or thereabouts. 
- ; tr 
lo recover the glow of holiness that once enveloped him one must 7” 
turn to the mediaeval hymns in which his saintliness shines forth, - 
celebrated often with no mention of the dragon. The following “ 
hymn is typical praise of St. George. = 
sine dracone pel 
1. Gloriosus, fervidus 3. Gratus in ardonibus | 
fidei, zelator, ignis cruciatur, | 
Christi miles nobilis Constans in laboribus _ 
mundi supplantator, virgis flagellatur. in 
Eloquens Georgius Justus ut in carcere h 
fidem protestatur, : lumine privatur e 
Gentis dii daemonia Vulnus in doloribus th: 
dicens inculator. sale confricatur. th 
, ( 
2. Obediens spiritui 4. Fervidus hie plumbum bis : 
carmen maceravit, rotam superavit, his 
Tormentorum genera Prece fusa sedula do 
multa toleravit, idola prostravit 
Rectus in judicio Sanctus ac pro populo est 
hostes expugnavit Deum exoravit, — 
Tortus in equuleo, Cursum vitae gladio 
palmam reportavit. felix consummavit.® 
5Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, U, 467. 
6Dreves, Analectica Hymnica Medei Aevi, Vol. 21, no. 101, p. 69, edition of No 
1895, 
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an A tribute in prose, written in 1737, but based on accumulated 
ed material of early centuries, appears in the biography of St. George 
he by the ardent yet not uncritical Bollandist, Daniele Papenbrochio. 
ae. One regrets that Spenser could not have read the swelling introduc- 
off tion : ‘‘Quantum quam illustrem Virum: Profecto Christianae forti- 
a, tudinis Prodigium, Megalo-Martyrem, Magnum athleticorum Ordi- 
~ num Ductorem, Martyrium Agminis Coryphaerum....... Mirae- 
ee ulum magnum, ipsum, inquam.’” Later, Papenbrochio credits the 
by martyr with having given sight to the blind, speech to the deaf, 
™ life to the dead. The story of his martyrdom exemplifies courage, 
on faith, forgiveness. Papenbrochio discredits the story of the dragon 
od slaying as apocryphal: ‘‘Draconis pugna cum St. Georgio est ficta 
he et non nisi in sensu symbolico intelligenda. Etiamse autem dracon- 
- em materialem non occidit, est tamen Martyr gloriosus.’’ Further- 
ed more, he tells us that before the year 1,000 all ancient writers were 
of silent about the conflict. He credits the story to Jacobus de Vora- 
pt gine,® saying it is small wonder it came to be accepted. 
ms St. George’s reputation for holiness may have faded only slowly in 
" popular consuming interest in the physical victory. Thus Lydgate, no 


h mean hagiographer, although he calls St. George the knight of holi- 
ness, is really concerned primarily with the dragon exploit. By con- 
trast the biography in Legenda Aurea, though not very extended, is 
h in the usual devotional mood of the author. Whether or not Spenser 
was indebted to this account, we are safe in concluding that Spen- 
ser’s revival of the saint as a spiritual victor was certainly inde- 
pendent. 





In passing, one may raise a conjecture as to Spenser’s possible 
recollections of saints under the Marian régime. Had he noted them 
in missals, statues, murals? Since for the great majority of readers 
he represents the dissidence of dissent, it startles one to remember 
that if 1552 be the date of his birth, he spent his first six years (or 
thereabouts) under restored Roman Catholicism. The churches of 
his parish, All Hallows the Moore and All Hallows the Lesse, went 
down in the Great Fire.® No vestiges of either Catholicism or Prot- 
estantism can thus be found. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that 





7Daniele Papenbrochio, Vita S. Georgii, 1737, pp. 1-2; 92-93. 
8Jacobus de Voragine, Lombardica Historica, etc., 1490 A. D. 
°Alexander C. Judson, The Life of Edmund Spenser, p. 15. See also John 
of Northouck, 4 New History of London, 1773 A. D., pp. 613-614. 
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he had witnessed, and, presumably as a gifted and precocious child, 
remembered the destruction of images of stone, timber, and of mis- 
sals which he personally recalled when he depicted Kirkrapine’s 
violence.'° 

But his experience with material symbols of the old faith, even 
with the veneration of the array of saints in its calendar, was lim- 
ited. Under Edward VI, St. George himself, with other non-Biblical 
saints, suffered an eclipse. He was dropped from the chureh calen- 
dar in 1549, but restored in 1552, so that he himself was obseured 
for only three years, and resumed his place, but with no Collect, 
Gospel, or Epistle, to remain indefinitely.'' (The other non-Biblical 
saints fared less well. For instance, Saint Hilary appears chiefly 
today in academic nomenclature.) Accordingly Spenser had at hand, 
in St. George, a popular figure, though it is probable that only 
recusants and exceptionally devout Anglicans, cherishing what they 
had nevertheless outsworn, remembered him as an intercessor. 

In an age of constant controversy, of tremendous religious con- 
cern, does it appear that personal sanctification was a dominant 
idea? A vast deal of sermonic material, approximately of Spenser’s 
time, rewards the curious investigator.'? Perhaps some of this 
preaching Spenser himself may have heard if he followed the crowd 
to St. Paul’s Cross. Some of the sermons interpreted current events, 
such as the earthquake of 1580, the causes of which interested Spen- 
ser and Harvey. Preachers treated of the outbreak of the plague, 
gave thanks for its cessation; were concerned with the health of the 
Queen and gratitude for her recovery. But the overwhelming inter- 
est in the vestiarian controversy and matters of ecclesiastical polity 
could hardly have afforded much spiritual nutriment and incentive 
to personal righteousness. There were, to be sure, sermons of an- 
other kind, the ‘‘ godly sermon,’’ called proleptically by eager book- 
sellers ‘‘fruitful.’’ We read vivid delineations of the pangs of con- 
science. The prolific John Norden set forth the duty of penitence 
and in his Pathway to Penitence and Sundry Devout Prayers an- 
alyzes confession and restitution, notes the signs of a Christian as 

10R. W. Dixon, History of the Church from the Abolition of Roman Jiuris- 
diction, V, 163; 169. 

11Francis Procter, History of the Book of Common Prayer, Revised by Wal- 
ter Howard Frere, p. 337; also, Vernon Staley, The Liturgical Year, p. 51. 


izLouis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan Literature, Chapter 
VIII, passim. 
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innocence, cleanness, patience, purifying, obedience, the fear of 
God, pity, and brotherly love.** The beloved and influential Wil- 
liam Perkins warned against the sin of despair.* He seems an ex- 
ception in that he treats of sanctification, which serves as a syno- 
nym for holiness. The age was stern, with very little emphasis on 
the dramatic meeting of the Four Daughters of God, Merey and 
Truth, Righteousness and Peace. This temper would be true also 
of Spenser’s years at Cambridge. 

Spenser’s re-investment of St. George with spiritual yearnings, 
adoring his ‘‘dead Lord”’ as ever living, seeking further progress 
as a ransomed soul, came, I believe, not from religious influences of 
his period but from Spenser’s own genuine concern with the beauty 
of holiness. No admirer of Spenser would claim him to be a logical 
or even really consistent thinker, but it is only fair to suppose 
that he gave much consideration to the fitness of Red Cross’ career 
to his idealistic, aspiring temperament. He has two fundamental 
sins. Neither is a sin of the flesh. Una’s champion flees not to lust, 
but from it as he hastily and most unhappily believed. This first 
sin, a terrible misconception, is ‘‘inobedience’’ to the call of the 
highest, to the unflinching belief in truth and purity. Wordsworth 
was not amiss when in recounting the solace The Faerie Queene 
gave him and Mary after the death of the brother, John, he linked 
the fortunes of Una and Desdemona. Spenser, nevertheless, was in 
too romantic a mood to make the sinning Red Cross a tragic figure. 
Instead, in a light vein, he treats a lover’s faithlessness in a charm- 
ing stanza that might reflect a scene in the Confessio Amantis : 


Young knight, what ever that dost arms profess 

And through long labors huntest after fame, 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 

In choice, and change of thy dear loved Dame, 

Least thou of her beleeve too lightly blame, 

And rash misweening do thy hart remove: 

For unto knight there is no greater shame 

Than lightnesse and inconstancie in love; 

That doth this Rederosse Knights ensample plainly prove. 
(Book I, Canto IV, Stanza 1.) 


The second distinct sin is the willingness to abandon life as too 


13John Norden, A Pathway to Penitence, 1591, A. D. 

14Works of that Famous William Perkins, 1603, A. D. 

See also A Godly Sermon, by B. G., 1581; Sermon No Less Fruitful than 
Famous, 1573, Godly and Learned Sermon, 1580(%); Arthur Dent, A Sermon 
of Repentance, 1583; Henry Smith, Twelve Sermons, edition of 1629. (This 
and much other material, often anonymous, is listed under Sermons in the 
catalogue of the British Museum.) 
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wretched to be endured.*® This state approximates if it does not 
equate the medieval ‘‘wanhope,’’ which is basically despair of the 
mercy and forgiveness of God. Chaucer’s Parson thus defines this, 
perhaps the deadliest sin of all: 

‘*Now cometh wanhope, that is despair of the mercy of God that 
cometh somtyme of to much drede, to much outrageous sorowe, and 
ymagining that it will not availlen hym, though he wolde repenten 
hym and forsake synne; thrugh which despeir or drede he aban- 
doneth al his herte to every maner synne.’”*® 

Accordingly, the second great transgression is climactic. As Dues- 
sa has led the knight to the House of Pride, Una must now make 
possible the splendid antithesis in the House of Holiness. But why 
should Holiness incarnate be led to a hostel in which he should be 
normally son and heir, not an ‘‘errant knight,’’ an utter stranger?! 
Sometimes Spenser has a double vision. In Book I there are two 
conceptions of Pride, Orgoglio and the great Mistress of the Pal- 
ace.’’ Happily we are no more disturbed than by the reflection of 
Wordsworth’s swan that ‘‘floats double, swan and shadow.’’ Again, 
two dragons appear in Book I, the one of the final conflict, and 
Duessa’s ‘‘Many headed beast’’ mentioned in the seventeenth chap- 
ter of Revelation. Different elements blend in the House of Holi- 
ness. The mistress, the ‘‘matron grave and hore’’ appearing at first 
glance an abbess or prioress proves the mother of three daughters, 
of whom the last to appear, Charissa, is by no means a celibate. 
All other members of the household, except Merey, are masculine: 
Contemplation, Humility, Zeal, ‘‘the franklin faire and free,” 
Reverence, Obedience, Patience, Amendment, Penance, Remorse, 
figures that might have appeared in the sermons of Spenser’s day, 
had imagination been active enough for allegory. (Oddly, one con- 
temporary sermon mentions Lady Avarice several times.) Inevi- 
tably purgation at the House of Holiness recalls a parallel in Every- 
man, but there is a difference. Fidelia discloses to Red Cross ‘‘heav- 
enly documents’’ on the nature of God, of grace, of justice, free 
will, but not of the ‘‘good deeds’’ so essential in the drama. More- 
over, all the redeemed are referred to as ‘‘saints’’ (Stanza 57), as 
all Christians are by some sects entirely rejecting Roman Catholic 

15Cf. Janet Spens, The Faerie Queene, p. 135. ‘*To Spenser this was the 
fundamental temptation, the refusal of effort, the rejection of life.’’ 


i6F, N. Robinson, Chaucer’s Complete Works, p. 297. 
17C, S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 335. 
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hagiology. Purgation, which includes fasting, is not necessarily 
either Protestant or Roman Catholic. Grindal, whom Spenser ad- 
mired, pressed the religious exercise of fasting, as, for example, at 
the outbreak of the plague of 1563. He felt Protestants were to 
blame for the neglect of fasting, believing it ‘‘might be the matter 
wherewith the adversaries or the Papists might reproach us.’’!® 
William Perkins commended it not at times prescribed, as in the 
Roman Church, but as the Lord gives ‘‘daily new and spiritual 
oceasions for public and private fasting.’’’® On the other hand, 
mention of the Harrowing of Hell harks back to the old faith. 
Thus by blending of old and new Spenser sought to invest St. 
George with the garments of righteousness. Now after his purga- 
tion acclaimed as St. George, he had reached the point of readiness 
to give up all earthly quests, the ‘‘fruitless joys’’ of the world and 
embark on ‘‘that last long voyage’’ rather than risk the loss of 
new found peace by continuing this mortal life. The great spiritual 
struggle ends here. We have no further real concern about his 
spiritual progress, despite the invigoration through the bath in the 
Well of Life. There can be no conclusion in the terms of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s final victory, the ineffable beauty of which marks the dif- 
ference between the methods of the two greatest allegorists in Eng- 
lish, the simplest and most complex. St. George must end his career 
not as a martyr praying for forgiveness for his tempters, but as a 
dragon-queller, a romantic bridegroom bound for another quest. 
Granted that the dragon episode is georgeously triumphant, that 
Spenser added an imperishable garland of praise for the national 
hero, he had done a more difficult feat in evoking interest in his 
protagonist as an exemplar of sanctification. This quality itself 
grew slowly in the human mind. In primitive times places not per- 
sons were holy. Then came a transference of an awful sanctity of 
place to a being who there exercised royal or sacerdotal functions 
and so was aytos, sanctus, halig.*? In Hebrew thinking the empha- 
sis was chiefly, not exclusively, on the holiness of the Almighty. 
In Christian, the redeemed in Christ have an increased obligation 
to strive for sanctification. The quality itself seems so remote, so 
lofty, if not forbidding, that humanity generally finds more win- 
some and credible a display of physical and moral courage, which, 





i8sJohn Strype, Life of Edmund Grindal, p. 107. 
19William Perkins, op. cit., p. 30. 
20Fraser, Golden Bough, Tolens and Perils of the Soul, p. 224ff. 
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of course, it really may include. Spenser was unafraid of the con. 
cept and gave it glorious recreation. 

St. George will continue to be honored in dedications of churches, 
of hospitals, in great ceremonies as in the Order of the Garter, in 
pageantry, in memorial windows, in illuminations.** Candles may 
burn in honor of him as an intercessor. The sword, the spear, the 
prostrate dragon, the rose worn on April 23 (his day as well as 
Shakespeare’s), will continue in popular remembrance.”* But the 
Cappadocian martyr may long await in his adoptive country a 
popular or literary resusitation of his spiritual victory as set forth 
in The Faerie Queene. 


21To St. George and St. Michael, each victor over a dragon, were dedicated 
in Westminster Abby, November 8, 1948, two memorial windows to heroes in 
the Second World War. 

22For a highly fictitious life of St. George, see The Seven Champions of 
Christendom, by Richard Johnson, edition of 1861, passim. This work, which 
was supposedly influenced by Spenser’s Book I, was first printed in 1596 or 
1597 and after reprinted. See ‘‘Richard Johnson,’’ D. N. B. The author in- 
genuously places the birth of St. George in Coventry, where he died after 
having killed many dragons in his exciting life and was honorably interred. 
Though he was a stout-hearted Christian, he made no quest for holiness. 
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LOGIC IN UTOPIA 


By Epwarp L. Surrz, S. J. 
Loyola University 


By a brief study of the background and by an explanation of a 
passage obscure to modern readers, this essay purposes to contrib- 
ute to the understanding of More’s attitude toward contemporary 
philosophy in the Utopia. 

As far as the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music) is concerned, the inhabitants of More’s Utopia have reached 
almost (fere, prope) the same degree of knowledge as the ancient 
Greeks and Romans (ueteres, antiqui).' Where do they stand in 
respect to the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) ? No special 
word is said about grammar and rhetoric, but in logic, as in the 
subjects of the quadrivium, ‘‘they haue fownde owte in a manner 
all that oure auncyente Philosophers haue tawghte.’’? There can 
be little doubt that here by ancient logic is meant, above all, the 
complete logical treatises of Aristotle.* To these might possibly be 
added such works as Porphyry’s Isagoge, ete. 

What Erasmus and More, like other humanists, desired was the 
end of interminable scholastic caviling and the use of the logical 
tracts of Aristotle unencumbered by medieval commentaries and 


1J. H. Lupton, ed., The Utopia of Sir Thomas More (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1895), pp. 184, 186. From the rest of Utopia, it would seem clear that 
all the emphasis is on the Greeks, ‘‘for in Latyne theyre was nothynge that 
I thoughte they wolde greatelye allowe, besydes hystoryens and Poetes’’ (p. 
213). This statement is consistent with the character of Hythloday who, hav- 
ing devoted himself entirely to the study of philosophy, ‘‘knewe that there ys 
nothynge extante in the lattyne tonge, that is to anny purpose, sauynge a few 
of Seneecaes and Ciceroes doinges’’ (p. 27). The qualifying words fere and 
prope are used designedly since otherwise the Utopians could not have profited 
from the study of Greek literature. One of the purposes of Utopia was precisely 
the commendation and glorification of Greek. 

More has no intention of excluding the study of logic altogether. His ideal 
is the proper and moderate use of the logical tracts of Aristotle without the 
medieval commentaries and additions. As a matter of fact, the clear under- 
standing of the principles in the Parva Logicalia or ‘‘Small Logycalles’’ 
(Utopia, p. 185) is basie to good philosophy and theology. 

2Utopia, p. 184. 

’Plato’s definition and conception of the nature and role of dialectic, which 
is ‘‘the coping-stone’’ of his studies, differs greatly from that of Aristotle. 
See for example, The Republic, tr. P. Shorey (London: Heinemann, 1930-35), 
Il, XXXviii, 197-209. 
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accretions.* In his early work entitled A Plan of Study, Erasmus 
declares that if anybody makes up his mind to add dialecties to the 
curriculum, he would not be altogether opposed on two conditions: 
provided that he learns it from Aristotle, not from that most loqua- 
cious tribe of sophists, and provided that he does not settle down 
in dialectics permanently and grow gray, as Gellius says, on the 
rocky isles of that siren.® Years later, in his Apology against the 
Dialogue of James Latomus, he exclaims: ‘‘Would that we were 
content with the dialectics of Aristotle! Yet what vast supple- 
mentary material [auctarium| have we added to it, and are we still 
adding day by day!’’® 

The views of Thomas More are similar to those of Erasmus. Just 
at the time of the composition of Utopia, More was concerned with 
the problem of logic. In his letter to Dorp, he hails Jacques Lefévre 
d’Etaples as ‘‘the restorer of a true dialectic and a true philoso- 
phy, especially that of Aristotle.’’* If all the scholars at Paris and 
Louvain would only adopt the commentaries of Lefévre on Aris- 
totelian dialectic, both would find that subject less quarrelsome 
and a little more free of abuses. More marvels that Dorp should 
have mentioned in the same breath Louvain and Paris as upholders 
of Aristotelian dialectics since they are so antagonistic to each other 
that they even affect the names of Realists or Nominalists. Both 
profess Aristotle, yet such a controversy on his mind and meaning 
rages between them that one knows not to which of the two to 
turn. If these quarrels on nominalism and realism do pertain to 
dialectic but not to Aristotle, a dilemma results: either one or both 
teach, not merely Aristotelian logic, but another kind of logic be- 


#The same objection to endless commentaries is found simultaneously in 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, tr. F. G. Stokes (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1909), p. 519, where the writer speaks against the monks who ‘‘have written 
commentaries on grammatical rules, on Donatus, on Peter of Spain, upon the 
Physics, the Metaphysics, and the Etlrics, and have thus stbmerged them in 
their comments [commerdaverunt, i.e., befouled with dung].’’ 

5De Ratione Studii, in Opera Omnia (Lugduni Batavorum: vander Aa, 1703- 
06), 1, 522. 

6Opera Omnia, Ix, 102. 

In one of his adages, Erasmus observes in a tone of irritation: ‘‘ Many men 
judge correctly without dialectical rules, not to say sophistical quibbles. Mor- 
tals were wise even before the god of those fools, Aristotle, was born.’’— 
Adagiorum Opus (Lugduni: Sebastianus Gryphius, 1539), 855 (Jlotis mani- 
bus), col. 396. 

7In Erasmi Opera Omnia, 11, 1896. See also The Correspondence of Sit 
Thomas More, ed. Elizabeth Frances Rogers (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947), p. 36. 
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sides. If the quarrels do not pertain to dialectic, it would be ex- 
tremely absurd to argue for so many years in the study of dia- 
lectic about matters not at all pertaining to dialectic. More is al- 
most led to believe that a great number of the opinions concerning 
which, as for altars and hearths, a fierce battle has been raging for 
many years, either belong little to logic or help little in mastering 
it. Just as a few fundamental rules in grammar suffice for the 
speaking and writing of Latin, so a few basic laws in logie are 
enough to make dialectic a useful instrument adapted to employ- 
ment in other branches. It was, More insists, to this important end 
that Aristotle looked in his treatises on logic. Both Aristotle and 
Porphyry, his commentator, avoided disputed questions by which 
unformed minds are retarded rather than helped. In fact, Por- 
phyry acted thus professedly. How different from the present state 
of affairs !* 

These paragraphs in this letter to Dorp, often entitled ‘‘ Apology 
for the Moria of Erasmus,’’ are of great importance because they 
are the best possible commentary on the passage in the Utopia un- 
der discussion. In them one listens to the plea for the uncontami- 
nated logic of ‘‘our olde auncyente clerkes,’’® namely, Aristotle, 
Porphyry, ete. In them, as in clauses to be cited soon, one hears 
objections to the complicated precepts superimposed on the orig- 
inal Aristotelian foundation —‘‘all those rules of restryctyons, 
amplyfycatyons, and supposytyons, very wittelye inuented in the 
small Logyealles.’’'® In them one hearkens to protests against the 
all-absorbing controversy over realism or nominalism, which in- 
volves the use of intentions and universals — the investigation of 
‘the second intentyons’’ and of ‘‘man hymselfe in commen.’’” 

The appeal for a return to the works of Aristotle himself, not to 
his medieval commentators, is but a phase in the consistent policy 
of the humanists: ‘‘Back to the sources!’’— Ad fontes! On its 
positive side, this aspect of More’s thought in the Utopia will have 
to be discussed in a separate essay. On its negative side, his pro- 
gram calls for (1) a rejection. of the Small Logicals'* and (2) a 





‘In Erasmi Opera Omnia, 111, 1896-97; also in Correspondence of More, pp. 
37-38, 

"Utopia, p. 184. 

Utopia, p. 185. 

Utopia, pp. 185-86 , 

i2The feeling of disgust with exclusive concentration on logic and sophistry 
which found expression at the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning 
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laying aside of the endless controversy over the universals. Both 


of these two points will be discussed in order. 8 

The Utopians, Hythloday tells his listeners, are equal — almost M 
— to the classic philosophers (and therefore to Aristotle also) in " 
logic, but they are far from being masters of the discoveries of re- of 
cent dialecticians (nuperi dialectici).’* In a word, Aristotle himself 


might not be a match for students of contemporary Scholastic dia- 
lectic. As a matter of fact, a certain dialectician, who had a reputa- 
tion for great learning, had recently told More just that! More tells 


Dorp that he is giving the man’s own words as ‘‘a shining flower al 
of eloquence’’: ‘‘ Aristotle wrote in a most unsubtle manner. And P 
there are now boys who are at present so solidly grounded in their al 
Small Logicals that I certainly believe that, if Aristotle arose from v 
his grave and began to dispute with them, they would thoroughly th 
vanquish him, not only in sophistry, but also in his own logic.’ : 
It is really worth while, continues More, to see, not only the ab- g 


surdity, but also the falsity of the petty rules for the so-called sup- 
positions, ampliations, restrictions, and appellations.’® He then 


of the sixteenth is well defined in Barclay’s The Ship of Fools (1509), ed. Ci 

T. H. Jamieson (Edinburgh: Wm. Paterson, 1874), 1, 147: 
Leue of suche stody as is vnprofytable 
Without fruyte outher godly ‘diseyplyne P 
And gyue your myndes to scyences lawdable 


Where ye may your herte set and inclyne: a 
To Arystotyls or Platoys doctryne Pp 
And nat alway on logyke or Sophestry a 
I wyll nat say but it.is a thinge dyuyne st 
And moche worthe to knowe Phylosophy. L 
It is noteworthy that one finds here the advice —typical of advice of the re 
Renaissance — to concentrate on the authentic works and genuine doctrine of 
Aristotle or Plato rather than on the scholastic supplements and developments. p 
For books objectionable to the humanists, see the brief survey in P. S. Allen, 
The Age of Erasmus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914), pp. 33-65. Examples of 
given are Pater Meus, Tempora, Textus Equiuocorwm and Cornutus of John ay 
Garland, Graecismus of Eberhard of Bethune, Doctrinale of Alexander of 
Ville-Dieu, Catholicon of John Balbi, Liber Deriuationum of Huguitio of Pisa, T 
Vocabulary of Papias, Mammotrectus or Mammetractus or Mammothreptus of 
Johannes Marchesinus, ete. 3 
In the letter to Dorp, More writes: ‘‘[I]n grammar, (I omit discussing Alex- 
ander [of Ville-Dieu] and others of his kind, who at least taught grammar al- 7 
though unskilfully) a certain Albert, professing to issue a grammar, substi- o! 
tuted in its place a kind of logic, or metaphysic, or rather neither, but sheer m 
nonsense and utter raving.’?——In Erasmi Opera Omnia, III, 1897. See Corre- 
spondence of More, p. 38, note to line 344, on Albert. L 
13Utopia, pp. 184-85. e 
14In Erasmi Opera Omnia, III, 1897; also in Correspondence of More, p. n 
38. The Latin of this eloquent dialectician would be humorously poor to the 01 
humanists. d 
15Note the three mentioned in Utopia, p. 185, and their reverse order: re- 0 
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gives examples taken from the Small Logicals itself° Students of 
More are fortunate in knowing his views on dialectical subtlety, not 
only in this letter to Dorp and in Utopia, but also from the treatise 
of Vives, Against the Pseudo-Dialecticians.” In a letter of great 
praise, addressed to Erasmus about A. D. 1520, More writes about 
Vives as follows: 3 


Just as there is no work of his { Vives] which does not marvelously please all, 
so what he has written against the pseudo-dialecticians has filled me in par- 
ticular with a certain special pleasure. This is so not only for the reason — 
although for this one also — that he has ridiculed their foolish subtleties with 
pleasant raillery, attacked them with strong arguments, and razed and over- 
whelmed them from the very foundations with unanswerable reasoning, but 
also because I see in that work certain aspects treated with almost the same 
methods which I myself had once thought of before I had read anything of 
Vives. . . . Now I find pleasure and delight above all in what follows. I see 
that the same argument engaged the mind and thought of both of us and that 
it has been so treated by both that in some things we bring forth, not only 
the same matter, but also almost the same words even, although done with 
greater elegance and detail on his part. As a result, I freely flatter myself 
that something of a kindred constellation unites our souls to each other by 
some occult foree and harmony.!$§ 


What is the nature of the Small Logicals, which, as More satiri- 
cally supposes, is called so because of the little logic in it?'® The 
Small Logicals is Tract VII of the Summulae Logicales ascribed to 
Peter of Spain, later John XXI (1276-77), in which the first six 
tracts give a terse synopsis of the logical treatises of Aristotle, Por- 
phyry, Boethius, and Gilbert de la Porrée then being studied. Only 


strictions, amplifications (cp. ampliations), and suppositions. In the Small 
Logicals itself, the order is: suppositions, relatives, ampliations, appellations, 
restrictions, distributions, and exponibles. 

16In Erasmi Opera Omnia, III, 1897 sq.; also in Correspondence of More, 
pp. 38 sqq. 

17See the whole treatise in Vives, Opera Omnia (Valentiae Edetanorum: in 
officina Benedicti Monfort, 1782), III, 37-68, and especially the strictures 
against dialectic of the stamp of the Small Logicals, III, 49-53. 

18Ep. 1106, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi, ed. P. S. Allen (Oxonii: in 
Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1906 — ), IV, 268. 

19In Erasmi Opera Omnia, III, 1897; also in Correspondence of More, p. 
38. 

The most useful edition is that edited and translated by J. P. Mullally, The 
‘‘Summulae Logicales’’ of Peter of Spain (Notre Dame, Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame, 1945). There is an extensive bibliography of editions and com- 
mentaries, pp. 132-58. 

Mullally’s edition was chosen because it is based upon two versions (A. D. 
1500 and ca. 1494) printed in More’s own day. The excellent version of the 
complete Swmmulae Logicales edited in Latin by I. M. Bochetiski, 0.P. (Tori- 
no: Marietti, 1947) follows a thirteenth-century manuscript and thus gives an 
original uneorrupted by countless later ‘‘corrections.’? The Bochetiski edition 
divides Tract VII into distinct tracts with numbers of their own, changes the 
order of Tracts VI and VII, and excludes the tract on ‘*exponibles’’ as not 
belonging to the Summulae (pp. xiv-xvi). 
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the seventh and final tract contains original matter in the form of 
the analysis of the properties of terms: suppositions, relatives, am- 
pliations, appellations, restrictions, distributions, and exponibles. 
It is called by different names: The Properties of Terms (De Pro- 
prietatibus Terminorum), Modern Logic (Logica Moderna), or 
Small Logicals (Parva Logicalia).*° 

What is the meaning of the three terms used in the Utopia: sup- 
positions, amplifications, and restrictions? 

Signification, according to Peter of Spain, is ‘‘the representation, 
established by convention, of a thing by an utterance.’’ Significa- 
tions are of two kinds: that of ‘‘a substantival thing,’’ which is 
‘faeecomplished through a substantive noun, as ‘man’,’’ and that of 
‘fan adjectival thing’’ which is ‘‘accomplished through an adjec- 
tive, as ‘white,’ or through a verb, as ‘running’.’’ Supposition is 
‘the acceptance of a substantive term [which is already signifi- 
cant] as denoting something.’’** 

The complexity of suppositions to an impatient mind is evident 
from the great diversity of types. With an eye to the explanation 
of amplification and restriction, one may show the relationship in 
the following outline: 


‘ 


Suppositions?2 
I. Diserete: ‘‘Sortes,’’ ‘‘this man’’ 
II. General: ‘‘man,’’ ‘‘animal’’ 
A. Natural: ‘‘man’’ 
B. Accidental: ‘‘man runs’’ 
. Simple: ‘‘man is a species’’ 
a. As subject: ‘‘man is a species’’ 
b. As predicate in an affirmative proposition: ‘‘every man is an ani- 
mal’’ 
e. As placed after an exceptive term: ‘‘every animal, other than man, 
is irrational’’ 
. Personal: ‘‘man runs’’ 
a. Determinate: ‘fa man runs,’’ ‘‘some man runs’’ 
b. Indeterminate: ‘‘every man is an animal’’ 
(1) Indeterminate by the exigency of the sign or mode 
(2) Indeterminate by the exigency of the thing signified 
e. Restricted 
(1) By means of an adjective 
(2) By means of a verb 
(3) By means of a participle 
(4) By means of a subordinate clause 


bo 


20Summulae Logicales, introd., p. xxxviii. 

21Ibid., pp. 3-5. 

See ibid., introd., pp. xxxviii-lviii, for the historical connections of ‘‘suppo- 
sitions’’ with previous and subsequent philosophy. The harsh criticism of sup- 
position, ete., by the humanists is hardly to be approved. Supposition happens 
to be a truly important question, useful in many philosophical and theological 
studies. 

228Summulae Logicales, pp. 5-11. 
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d. Amplified 
(1) By means of a verb 
(2) By means of a noun or a substantive verbal expression 
(3) By means of a participle 
(4) By means of an adverb 
Ete. 

By restriction is meant ‘‘the contraction of a general term from 
a greater supposition to a lesser supposition’’ (‘‘A white man is 
running’’). There are numerous subdivisions of restriction, v.g., 
by means of an adjective (‘‘white man’’), by means of a verb (‘‘A 
man is running’’), by means of a participle (‘‘A running man is 
arguing’’), and by means of a subordinate clause (‘‘A man who is 
white is running’’). A number of rules are given for each kind of 
restriction. By ampliation is meant ‘‘the extension of a general 
term from a lesser supposition to a greater, as when one says: ‘A 
man can be the Anti-Christ,’ the term ‘man’ not only denotes men 
who exist but also men who will exist; therefore, it is amplified to 
include those who will exist in the future.’’ Amplification may be 
accomplished by means of a verb (‘‘A man can be the Anti- 
Christ’’), by means of a noun or a substantive verbal expression 
(‘‘That man be the Anti-Christ is possible’’), by means of a parti- 
ciple (‘‘A man is able — potens — to be an animal’’), by means 
of an adverb (‘‘A man necessarily is an animal’’), etc., ete.** 

The Small Logicals became of tremendous importance in the his- 
tory of logic, philosophy, and education in Western Europe.** John 
Gerson (1362-c. 1428) wrote that in the classes in logic the Sum- 
mulae of Peter of Spain were taught from the start and were to 
be committed to memory by the new boys even if they did not un- 
derstand them at once.?® The supremacy of the Small Logicals as 
late as the two decades before and the two decades after the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century is indicated by the great number of 
printed editions, often accompanied by commentaries. After 1520, 
however, the work was rarely reprinted. This sharp decline is due, 


23Summulae Logicales, pp. 39-43, 47-61. See the elucidating remarks on am- 
plifieations and restrictions, ibid., introd., pp. li sqq. 

24See ibid., introd., pp. lxxvii-ci, esp. pp. lxxviii sq., ¢ sq. Duns Scotus and 
Ockham were among those to adopt its distinctions. Realists and Nominalists 
wrote commentaries on the work. The Universities of Paris, Cologne, Vienna, 
Freiburg, Leipzig, Ingolstadt, and Tuebingen used it as a text. After the in- 
vention of printing, at least one hundred and sixty-four editions appeared. 
Finally, the Summulae indirectly gave a great impetus to the scepticism which 
was to flourish after the thirteenth century. 

250pera Omnia, ed. du Pin (Antwerp, 1706), I, 21, cited in Summulae 
Logicales, introd., p. Ixxviii, n. 3. 
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at least in part, to the vigorous campaign of the humanists against 


> el 

In Utopia, where reason and common sense reign supreme, ‘‘they di 
haue not deuysed one of all those rules of restryctyons, amplyfyca- th 
tyons, and supposytyons, very wittelye inuented in the small Logy- al 
calles, whyche heare oure chyldren in euerye place do learne.’’”’ 

Perhaps, More is not so much attacking the Small Logicals itself, te 
as the refinements introduced by the commentators, among whom w 
are such great figures as Arnoldus de Tungris, Georgius Brunel- 1 
lensis, Johannes Major, Petrus Tartaretus, Johannes Versor, ete. rm 
Certainly in his controversy with Tyndale he does not hesitate to n 
argue ‘‘after an Oxforde fashion with concedo, consequentiam, et f 
consequens.’’** In another place, Tyndale had said: ‘‘I would faine i 
witt in what figure that sillogisme is made.’’ More replies: h 


But my sillogisme is thys. Everye christen man refusing to heare, bileve, and 
obay the church, is to bee taken as a heretike and an heathen. But so it is 
that Tyndall being a christen man, and taking upon him in the understanding 


of scripture, to controule and condempne the church, refuseth to here, beleve I 
and obay the church, ergo Tindall is to bee taken as a hethen man and an 1 
heretyke. ( 

This sillogisme is mine. And thys sillogisme yf Tindall would fayne wit in . 
what figure it is made: he shal finde it in the first figure, and the third mode, 1 
saving that the mynor carieth his proofe with him, which woulde elles in the F 


same figure and the same mode have made another sillogisme.29 

For a reference to the classical sophism in the schools, ‘‘Myne asse hath 
eares, and thou haste eares, ergo thou arte my Asse,’’ see ibid., p. 562. Fora 
use of the axiom, ‘‘A posse ad esse non valet illatio,’’ see Answer to Supper, 
in Workes, p. 1115. 

For an explanation of the figures and modes of syllogisms, see E. Hugon, 
Logica (‘*Cursus Philosophiae Thomistae,’’ I; Parisiis: Lethielleux, 1904), 
pp. 181-99, or P. Coffey, The Science of Logic (London: Longmans, 1912), I, 
318-55. 


—_ 


26Typically humanistic is the satiric attack launched in the Letters of Ob- 
scure Men against dialectical abuse and Scholastic obscurantism: ‘‘An old ( 
Magister of Leipsic, who hath been Master for these thirty years, told me that 
when he was a lad, then did the University greatly prosper: those were the 
days when there was not a Poet within twenty miles. ... [I]t was deemed a 
great scandal that a student should walk in the street without having Peter 
of Spain or the Parva Logicalia under his arm’’ (Epist. Obscur. Vir., pp. 484- 
85). Boemer’s edition (Heidelberg: Weissbach, 1924), II, 166, has ‘‘XXXVI’’ 
instead of ‘‘thirty’’ years. 

In April, 1515, Beatus Rhenanus wrote to Erasmus (Ep. 328, Fras. Epist., 
II, 64) to tell him of the escapade of ‘‘our Glareanus.’’ Seated on a horse, 
Glareanus burst into the hall where the usefulness of the Small Logicals was 
being argued. This would seem to indicate that even the Schoolmen of the uni- 
versities were calling into question the merits of the work. 

27Utopia, p. 185. 

28Confutation of Tyndale, in The Workes of Sir Thomas More (London: 
Cawod, ete., 1557), pp. 431-32. 

29Tbid., pp. 503-4. 
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Turning from his strictures on the type of argumentation ex- 
emplified by the Small Logicals and its commentaries, More then 
directs his attention and attack to the primary subject matter of 
the sophistical dialectic of the Schoolmen, namely, second intentions 
and universals. 

What is meant by second intentions? To understand second in- 
tentions, it is necessary to realize that logic is primarily concerned 
with beings of reason (entia rationis) or intentions (intentiones). 
These beings of reason exist only in the mind. Negative beings of 
reason have non-existence included in their very definition, v.g., 
negations and privations. Positive beings of reason either have no 
foundation at all in reality (pure fictions) or do have a foundation 
in real things. Logic studies these positive beings of reason which 
have a remote foundation in reality and an immediate foundation 
in the mind in the manner of knowing. 

Intention as understood here is the form in the mind which ex- 
presses the nature of the thing known; or, to express the same idea 
in other words, it is the form conceived in the intellect as a result 
of apprehension, expressing the nature of the thing known. This 
is the first intention. But after it has apprehended the thing ac- 
cording to its nature, the intellect can reflect in a threefold man- 
ner: upon itself, upon its way of apprehension, and upon the man- 
ner in which the nature consequently exists in the intellect. 
Through this threefold reflection the second intention is formed. 
The form which the intellect conceives as a result of the last named 
reflection is the second intention. 

This second intention exists only in the intellect and therefore 
is a being of reason. The intellect abstracts the nature or quiddity 
of the thing known, and therefore the nature exists in the intellect 
without individuating conditions and yet with a uniform likeness 
to all individuals of its kind. But when the intellect reflects upon 
the abstracted manner in which the nature exists in the intellect 
and then compares it to the individuals, it perceives it to be appli- 
cable to many and similar to all. The relation of similarity of the 
apprehended nature to many inferiors is the intention of wniversali- 
ty. It is the nature perceived as predicable of many inferiors which 
constitutes the essence of the universal.*° 

30See Robert W. Schmidt, 8.J., The Domain of Logic according to St. 


Thomas Aquinas, Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Toronto, 
1947. For the Scotistic position, which holds much in common with the Thomis- 
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More uses the concept of second intentions in his reply to Friar 


Barnes in the Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer, II. Barnes had (t 
said that some might object ‘‘that I fayn such a chureh as our - 
Logiciens do intentionem secundam, that is a thing that is no al 
where.’’ More answers that Barnes himself admits that the ‘‘pure } 
and cleane church’’ he demands is so far from having been proved es 
to exist that men rightly object that ‘‘he semeth of his own brayne a 
to fayn it, as Logiciens fayne (sayth he) the seconde intencion. sl 
Which is he sayth no where.’’* I 
The intimate connection of universals with second intentions is 
clearly indicated in the Utopia,** for the Utopians are so far from n 
being capable of making inquiries into the the second intentions : 
that not one of them could see even man in common, although he n 
is quite colossal and larger than any giant and although Hythloday 
and his companions pointed him out to them with their finger.® ] 
This sentence seems certainly to be a disguised echo of two passages ‘ 
in Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. In one place Folly speaks of philoso- f 
phers who know nothing at all, and yet profess to know everything. ‘ 
They do not know themselves, nor do they see sometimes a ditch or a stone in J 


their path, either because the majority are blear-eyed or because their minds 
are wandering. Nevertheless, they proclaim that they see ideas, universals, 
separated forms, prime matters, quiddities, and ecceities, all of which are t 
things so unsubstantial that even Lynceus, I suppose, could not perceive them.** 


tic explanation given here, see C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Oxford: Claren- ( 
don Press, 1927), II, 4-5, and the various entries under ‘‘Intentio’’ in F. 
Garcia, O.F.M., Lexicon Scholasticum Philosophico-Theologicum, in quo termini 
...@ B. Ioanne Duns Scoto exponuntur (Ad Claras Aquas: ex Typographia 
Coliegii S. Bonaventurae, 1910), pp. 360-61. | 

31Workes, p. 748. 

32¢The universal is sometimes understood to be the second intention, which | 
follows the first operation of the intellect in which the nature is known abso- 
lutely. The universal is understood thus when the intellect viewing that nature 
as predicable of many inferiors attributes to it the aspect of species or gen- 
us... ’’Seotus, Quaest. de Anima, q. xvii, n. 14; Latin quoted in Harris, Duns 
Scotus, II, 5, n. 1. 

38Utopia, pp. 185-86. ‘‘Man in common”? is practically the same as ‘‘man 
as a universal.’’ Thus, Scotus writes in his Quaest. super Elench., q. i: ‘‘ Logic 
deals with being in common. . . . Logic deals with that kind of intentions 
which are applicable to all things [i.e., genus, species, cause, ete.|.’’ In his 
Theoremata, iv, he asserts: ‘‘Universals are not fictions of the intellect since 
otherwise . . . all science would be logic, because dealing with the universal.’’ 
— Latin quoted in Harris, Duns Scotus, II, 4, n. 2; 9, n. 1. 

34Moria, in Opera Omnia, IV, 462-63. Lister in his note explains that Lyn- 
ceus was one of the Argonauts who was endowed with such piercing vision 
that he could penetrate the very walls with his sight. ‘‘Our Sophists have far 
better eyes than he because they see things which are nowhere at all.’’— 
Loe. cit., n. 10. Lister’s notes appeared in the first Froben edition, Marcel, 
1515, Erasmus had a hand in the notes according to his letter to Bucer, March, 
1532. 
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Ecceities, as is evident from the context, should certainly be haecceities 
(thisnesses). Medievalists who were consulted agreed that ecceitates is another 
form of haecceitates. See also André Lalande, Vocabulaire Technique et Cri- 
tique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1947), p. 248, where ecceitas 
and haecceitas are equated and where the Lexicon Philosophicum of Goclenius 
(1547-1628) is quoted as follows: ‘‘Barbari Haecceitas dicunt ab Haec pro 
differentia individuante. . . Scotus Ecceitatem appellavit eam essentiam, quae 
est individuorum propria, cujus merito Ecce ipsum de omnibus dici potest.’’ 

Among the nugae mentioned in Erasmus and Lister, instantia, formalitates, 
and haecceitates in particular belong to Scotistic terminology and were the 
subject of much debate. 


In another place, Folly asserts: 


[T)jhere are innumerable jextokeoyxia [i.e., nonsensical controversies], even 
much more subtle than the one mentioned: controversies on instants, on notions, 
on relations, on formalities, on quiddities, on ecceities, which no one ean desery 
with the eye, unless he is so sharp-sighted [Lynceus] that he see through the 
most dense darkness also those things which are nowhere at all.35 

Hundreds of passages similar to these in the Utopia and the 
Praise of Folly occur in the writings of the Renaissance. They re- 
veal the hatred of the humanists for abstractions which are totally 
foreign or only tenuously related to reality, and their love for the 
concrete in thought and the practical in discussion. The Middle 
Ages have been arraigned for developing a philosophy which was 
‘‘little more than an obstinate endeavor to solve one problem — 
the problem of the Universals.’’** This statement is not true in an 
exclusive sense since the Schoolmen discussed and solved many 
other problems, such as the relations between faith and reason; but 
the fact remains that the problem of universals, which, after all, 
must be faced in all philosophies, was a major one in medieval phi- 
losophy. The problem was not limited to its logical or epistemologi- 
cal phases, but was extended into the fields of psychology and meta- 
physies where valuable contributions were made. The four answers 
proposed for the problem were exaggerated realism, moderate real- 
ism, conceptualism, and nominalism. At first glance, on account of 


35]bid., 465. Lister observes: ‘‘No one, I think, is so stupid as to set any 
value on these foolish trifles. Nevertheless it is astonishing how they dispute 
about nothing else than second intentions, common natures, quiddities, rela- 
tions, ecceities, and countless other questions even more trifling than these 
trifles. And because they dream of these monstrosities, they appear subtle in 
their own eyes and contemn with stern eye-brows persons who spurn these 
questions and penetrate to the real things themselves.’’ — Loe. cit., n. 11. 

One of the questions which Erasmus holds up to scorn in his notes on i 
Timothy is the following: ‘‘Can God create and sustain in existence a unl- 
versal nature without corresponding individuals?’’ — Opera Omnia, VI, 927. 

36Btienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1937), p. 3. Gilson remarks that this ‘‘has often been said by historians, 
and not without good reasons’’ (loc. cit.). 
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the implications of pointing with the finger to the universal as a li 
giant, More seems to be ridiculing the exaggerated realists who 

followed Plato in maintaining a concrete existence of the univer- ti 
sal,*? but the context shows evidently that he wishes to discourage p 


all unreasonable argument over universals, which are only second “ 
intentions viewed under the aspect of predicability to many in- 


feriors.°* hi 
The great lesson which More wants his readers to draw from this y 
part of the Utopia is this: sanity and salvation for Europe, even h 
from the natural point of view, is not to be found in the ‘‘subtyll ; 
inuentyons’’ of the Schoolmen: their restrictions, amplifications, sl 
and suppositions, and their second intentions and universals. The : 
logic of Aristotle, as contained in his own works and those of his 0 
classical commentators, is an instrument sufficient to meet all the : 
exigencies of intellectual life. The refinements and additions made 0 
by the Schoolmen to Aristotelian dialectic in such books as the : 
Small Logicals and its commentaries are to be condemned and re- 7 
jected, unless perhaps some of the points are found to be absolutely : 
necessary for the discussion of really vital problems — a condition ! 
hardly likely to be verified. The questions of second intentions and , 
universals, which were once live issues, have degenerated into mere a 
( 


quibble and sterile subtlety, and yet they continue to occupy the 
time and mind of scholars and teachers. The really important prob- 
lems upon whose reasonable solution the fate of Europe depends 
are being ignored. The logical course of action is similar to the atti- 
tude of the Utopians: to confess that the whole question is too ab- 
stract for practical minds and too unrelated to real life, and to 
turn to such really important topics as happiness, pleasure, and 
virtue. The paramount branch of philosophy for the troubled Eu- 
rope of that day should be that part ‘‘which intreateth of manners 
and vertue’’ (de moribus).*® What is the morality of poverty and 
wealth, freedom and tyranny, peace and war, superstition and re- 


st 4 © 


87The charge of exaggerated realism has been brought against Scotus, but 
can be refuted by appeal to many passages in his indisputably genuine writ- 
ings. See Parthenius Minges, Der angebliche exzessive Realismus des Duns 
Scotus (Muenster: Aschendorff, 1908), esp. pp. 81-102, and also the same au- 
thor’s Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica (Ad Claras Aquas: ex Typo- 
graphia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1930), I, 67-106. 

’8More apparently does not wish to deny that universals have a foundation 
in reality, but, by depicting the Utopians as very happy and yet incapable of 
grasping such refinements, he wished to divert the attention of learned men 
to needed reforms and urgent problems. 

“9U topia, p. 187. 
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ligion? These questions, not the problem of universals, are the 
proper material on which the mind should work under its own na- 
tive power aided by pure Aristotelian logic and unhampered by 
pseudo-Aristotelian dialectical over-refinements.*° 





40Vives, as has been seen above, had given such adequate expression to the 
humanistic objections to the contemporary dialectic that More had hailed as 
his very own the views embodied in the treatise Against the Pseudo-Dialecti- 
cians. This work had found predecessors in Valla’s Dialectical Disputations 
against the Aristotelians and in Agricola’s Dialectical Invention. And, if he 
had gone back to the renaissance in the twelfth century, More would have 
read in the Metalogicus of John of Salisbury and the Letters of Peter of Blois 
an admirable criticism of too much emphasis laid in education on dialectical 
skill and metaphysical subtlety. The plea of the great John Gerson (died ca. 
1428) for a return to the sanity of Bonaventure, Albert, and Thomas Aquinas 
is indicative of independence of mind and soundness of judgment. As a matter 
of fact, it would be difficult to find a generation of Schoolmen in which there 
was no one to protest against dialectical sophistry and needless subtlety. The 
advoeates of the subordination of subtlety to utility echo and reecho the dictum 
of Seneca that ‘‘nothing is more hateful than subtlety where there is nothing 
but subtlety’’ (‘‘Nichil . . . odibilius subtilitate, ubi nichil aliud est quam 
subtilitas’’) — John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, ed. C. C. I. Webb (Oxonii: ex 
Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1939), p. 74. The original by Seneca the Elder 
or the Rhetorician reads: ‘‘ Nihil est iniquius his qui nusquam putant esse sub- 
tilitatem, nisi ubi nihil est praeter subtilitatem’’ — Suasoriae, Controversiae, 
Declamationumque Excerpta (Parisiis: P. Chevalier, 1619), p. 60. His son, 
Seneca the Philosopher, of course, also has some acute observations on subtlety; 
for example: ‘‘Let me tell you what evils are due to over-exactness and what 
an enemy it is to truth’’ (‘‘Audi, quantum mali faciat nimia subtilitas et 
quam infesta veritati sit’’). One result is that ‘‘they know more about careful 
speaking than about careful living’’ (‘‘ut diligentius loqui scirent quam vi- 
vere’’). See Epistulae Morales, tr. R. M. Gummere, II (London: Heinemann, 
1920), 374-75. See also the conclusion of Epistle LXXXII, ibid., 258-59. 

















HISTORICAL PRECURSORS OF CHAUCER’S CONSTANCE 
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The basic plot of Chaucer’s Man of Law’s ' ile —as of its direct 
Anglo-Norman source and its close analogue in Gower — is of 
course fictional. Its chief elements are to be compared with similar 
tales in romance and folklore about innocent calumniated queens. 
But Nicholas Trivet, author of the French chronicle on which 
Chaucer drew, changed many effects in the traditional plot to 
heighten its pathos and increase its instructional value. He accom- 
plished most of this by recognizable importations (proper names, 
miracles, minor incidents) taken from hagiology.' Other moditica- 
tions of the plot, likewise serving to remove it from the earlier and 
more worldly treatments, have, however, passed unremarked, or have 
been attributed without further inquiry to Trivet’s unaided origi- 
nality. 

In this latter connection I should now like to propose historical 
antecedents for two of the changes. Both of them concern persons 
named Constance, and both deal with situations which would read- 
ily come to the mind of a writer like Trivet, learned historian that 
he was, if he were casting about for ways of assimilating a popular 
romantic tale into a serious text written for a patroness who was 
both a nun and a princess.” The historical material became for him 
a means of transition into a narrative conspicuously out of keeping 
with the rest of the chronicle. 


I 


The first innovation affected the historical envelope, so to speak, 
ot the entire Constance story: its association with the names of the 
Byzantine emperors Tiberius Constantius, the heroine’s father, and 
Mauritius or Maurice of Cappadocia, her son. These were historical 
people, the former having reigned in Constantinople 578-582 A.D., 
and the latter as sole ruler 582-603/04. I have elsewhere suggested 


1See Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan 
and Germaine Dempster (University of Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 155ff. The 
Trivet text is given, pp. 165-81. 

2She was Princess Marie, daughter of Edward I, a nun at Almesbury. 
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that for the main plot, Trivet was particularly influenced by the 
hitherto unpublished romance La belle Héléne de Constantinople 
(latter 13th or early 14th century),* and this would be sufficient 
to explain his choice of the Eastern empire for the scene of the ini- 
tial action. Having so decided, he might well have directed his at- 
tention to Tiberius Constantius and Maurice because a pseudo- 
historical pious tale about them harmonized with the saga of pathos 
and suffering he was about to unfold. 

In its earliest and most elaborate form, to be sure, that tale did 
not suggest the saintly Constance and her pious relatives. Only the 
later, abbreviated forms approximated Trivet’s needs. Nevertheless 
it will be desirable to show the successive modifications of the tale 
in chronological order. 

The most elaborate account of Maurice in early Latin sources is 

found in the life of Pope Gregory the Great by John the Deacon 
called Hymonides (10th century).* Here the Emperor is presented 
in an unflattering light because of his opposition to the Pope in 
relation to the powers claimed by the Patriarch John of Constanti- 
nople, and because of certain restrictions he placed on military men 
wishing to enter monastic orders. The author quotes vigorous letters 
from Pope Gregory to the Emperor denouncing both him and the 
Patriarch. Maurice is stigmatized as rapacious and undisciplined. 
But his wife Constantina appears as a pious woman, who at the 
suggestion of the Greek prelate had requested Gregory to send her 
the head of St. Paul the Apostle for a chapel she was having built 
in his honor: 
incitavit [Joannes] ut propter eam quam in honorem sancti Pauli apostoli in 
palatio @dificabat ecclesiam, a Gregorio caput ejusdem apostoli aut aliud de 
ipsius corpore sibi dirigi postularet. 
The Pope refused, explaining the supreme value of the bodies of 
Saints Peter and Paul to Rome, but offering her the chains which 
Paul had worn (gestavit) about his hands and neck. His tone to 
her was gentle if firm; he saluted her as tranquillissima domina. 
This must be the Constance, then (the names being almost identi- 
eal), of whom Trivet reports at first that she was the wife (not 
mother) of Emperor Maurice : 


Cist Moriz fu eslu par le auant dist Thiberie destre emperour oue lui; e lui 
dona femme Constaunce sa fille, e la clama son heir. 


3Sources and Analogues, p. 157. ; 
4Migne, Pat. Lat., LXXV, col. 59ff. The story of Maurice appears in books 


ili and iv. 
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Kither she is a duplicate Constance, or — more likely — she was 
not intended at first to become the wife of a mythical King Alle of 
Northumbria. 

As for Maurice, Deacon John tells us that his uncontrolled tyran- 
ny brought him very near to death at the hands of ‘‘a certain man 
who had put on monastie garb.’’ The Emperor’s violent death was 
solemnly foretold by this person. Struck by his words, Maurice felt 
the first pangs of repentance. He directed prayers to be made in 
his behalf, so that he might receive punishment in this world rather 
than the next for his evil deeds. Soon afterwards he dreamt that 
he and many other people were standing before a bronze statue of 
the Savior. A terrible voice called out: ‘‘Give up Maurice.’’ There- 
upon some ministers of justice (judiciorum ministri) apprehended 
him. The voice of the image (vox characteris) cried a second time: 
‘*Where do you wish to expiate the evil deeds you have committed 
in this life?’’ He replied, ‘‘Lover of mankind, Lord and righteous 
Judge, repay them to me here rather than in the future life.’’ At 
once the voice commanded that ‘‘ Maurice and Constantina his wife, 
with their sons and daughters and all his kin,’’ should be delivered 
over to the soldier Phocas. Upon awakening, the Emperor inquired 
from Philippicus his son-in-law about the aforementioned Phocas 
and discovered that such a man did indeed exist in the army, a 
youth temerarius attamen timidus. The Emperor remarked erypti- 
cally: ‘‘Si timidus . . . profecto et homicida,’’ anticipating the 
worst. He was, however, reassured by the report of some hermits 
that his soul would be saved because of his repentance, although 
he would have to forfeit the empire in ignominy. Shortly there- 
after Phocas led an army revolt, brought on by Maurice himself 
because he had insisted on a severe winter campaign to gratify his 
greedy ambition. 

At vero Phocas cum exercitu in septimum veniens, imperator efficitur; a quo 
Mauricius cum uxore, filiis et filiabus penes Chalcedoniam jussus, quemadmo- 
dum sibi denuntiatum fuerat, decollatur. Et quia oratio Gregorii qua illum 
petierat in terribili Dei judicio liberum ab omnibus delictis inveniri vacua esse 
non potuit, idem Mauricius id recepit quod meruit et in cunctis suis incommo- 
dis Deum benedicens, a sempiterno supplicio merui[t]5 liberari. 

Thus by repentance and expiation Maurice was assured of eternal 
bliss, together with his wife Constantina. 

This story was picked up by Anglo-Latin writers of the 12th 
century and modified in favor of Maurice. The accounts of his 


5The Migne edition reads merui. 
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pride and violence, and of his opposition to Pope Gregory, were 
suppressed, so that nothing remained but his edifying end. Taken 
alone, the conclusion transformed him into something like a mar- 
tyr, or at least a Man Tried by Fate like Sir Isumbras and his 
peers. Gerald the Welshman told about the Emperor’s vision and 
death as an exemplum pure and simple, under the heading ‘‘ Quali 
ter filios quos diligit flagellat Deus.’’’ He did not indicate that the 
chastisement was a retribution for earlier misdeeds. 

Like so many other writers of exempla, Gerald is vague as to 
source, saying merely that in historia Romana legitur. Many 
phrases preserved intact show, however, that the ultimate source is 
John the Deacon, though the abbreviation and change in characteri- 
zation points to intermediary versions. For Gerald begins with the 
simple statement that Maurice — dum esset vir Deum timens — 
profoundly wished to discharge the debt of his sins in this world 
rather than in the after life. He deserved to be heard (meruit ez- 
audiri), and hence he was vouchsafed the dream, complete with the 
bronze statue, the terrible voice, and the ministers of justice. Next 
day, then, — 

Expergefactus vero misit ad accersendum Philippum generum suum, cui sibi 
assistenti dixit Mauricius: ‘‘Scis inter agmina nostra aliquem militem nomine 
Phocam??’?’ Cui ille, ‘‘Scio unum.’’ Et imperator: ‘‘Cujus est qualitas?’’ Qui 
ait: ‘‘Juvenis et tumidus [note the verbal change] et temerarius.’’ Tune re- 
ferns Augustus Philippo somnium, glorificabat magnifice Deum pro hujusmodi 


revelatione. Nee multo post Phocas regalem purpuram assensu militum sumens 
Mauricium a suis fere cunctis derelictum, et ob hoc in silva latitantem, cum 


uxore sua et quinque filiis interemit. 


Contemporaneously with Gerald, or perhaps somewhat before 
him, the historian Ralph called de Diceto, Dean of London, in- 
cluded the story of Maurice in his world chronicle.* The first entry 


reads: 


A.D. 588 Hamonius, Lisro 1.'0 Mauricius Augustus malebat in hoe saeculo 
facinorum suorum corporali supplicio vindietam persolvere quam tormentis 


gehennalibus cruciari. 


Next, under 590 A.D., we read about legislation by Maurice to re- 
strain secular administrators from taking clerical orders and as- 


6See Laura Hibbard (Loomis), Mediaeval Romance in England (New York, 
1924), pp. 1-11. 

TLiber de Invectionibus, vi, cap. 
rials, XXI, Part 1, p. 184. 

8Opera Historica in Chron. and Mem., LXV 
599, p. 101 and 103. 


25, in Opera, I, in Chronicles and Memo- 


III, Part 1, sub annis 588 and 
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suming church offices. Finally comes the concluding anecdote about 
the vision, here verbally close to John the Deacon: 

A.D. 599 Hamonius, Lipro ul.i¢ Quadam nocte Mauricius imperator dum in 
stratu suo quiesceret, vidit per somnium ante se eneam astare Salvatoris eff- 
giem. ... 
The end is: 


Tune jussit divina vox tradi eum et Constantiam [note the changed name] 
uxorem et omnem ejus cognationem Foce militi. Focas autem factus imperator 
Mauricium, uxorem ejus et quinque filios interfecit.® 

I have been unable to discover a writer named Hamonius, such 
as Ralph claims to have used; but the phrases identical with those 
of John the Deacon indicate that his is the account followed, while 
his patronymic Hymonides may have given rise to the mistaken 
appellation.’® 

After Ralph, Roger of Wendover inserted the story into his 

Flores Historiarum (13th century) under the year 604 A.D." He, 
like Gerald, calls Maurice a vir Deum timens without recounting 
any specific earlier misdeeds committed by him. There is no bronze 
statue; instead a celestial voice speaks to the sleeping Emperor 
and bids him yield himself and his wife voluntarily to the persecu- 
tion of Phocas if he wishes to expiate his sins on earth: 
Quadam itaque nocte dum in stratu suo quiesceret emissa est ad eum vox 
celitus dicens, ‘Maurice, trade te et uxorem Constantiam cum pueris Phoce 
militi.’ Expergefactus autem quesivit a suis, si scirent militem inter agmina 
sua Phocam appellatum; at illi, ‘Scimus;’ et ille, ‘Cujus est qualitas?’ Qui 
dixerunt, ‘Juvenis tumidus et temerarius.’ Tune Augustus, somnium suum 
referens, glorificabat magnifice Deum pro hujusmodi visione. Post hee autem 
in terra hostili positus, cum milites suos ferro et rapinis abstinere compelleret, 
nec tamen eis consueta stipendia ministraret, Phocam rogare ceperunt ut im- 
perii super eos regimen usurparet; quibus Phocas obediens, purpuram imperi- 
alem suscepit. Quod audiens Mauricius animo dissolutus, rebusque adversum 
se fluentibus cessit, et in quandam silvam mari contiguam fugit, in qua cum 
uxore et quinque filiis jussu Phoee Cesaris interemptus est. 

Here the whitewashing of Maurice, so to speak, is completed: the 
army’s final mutiny against him is attributed, not to his own harsh- 
ness and greed, but his efforts to restrain his soldiers from pre- 
cisely these vices. He has become the completely exemplary Chris- 
tian monarch, voluntarily choosing a death like martyrdom for him- 
self and Constance and his entire family, to ensure their future 


8A variant MS. combines both statements about Maurice and places them 
under 608 A.D. 

10John Hymonides’ report of Maurice’s career actually runs through two 
books. See note 4. 

11Ed. by H. O. Coxe for the English Historical Society, 1 (1841), p. 105f. 
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salvation. In this final guise Trivet could justifiably say of him: 
‘‘Cist Moris fu apele de Romeyns en Latin ‘Mauricius Cristianissi- 
mus imperator,’ ceo est a dire, ‘Morice le Cristien emperor.’ ’’ (In- 
stead of Eastern Rome, the city is understood to be the western 
capital.) And Chaucer, finally, could remark of him 


B 1121 This child Maurice was sithen emperour 

Maad by the pope, and lyved cristenly; 

To Cristes chirche he dide greet honour,12 
—a statement actually in direct opposition to what John the Dea- 
con had first reported in the Vita of Pope Gregory, from which the 
legend developed.’* The point of contact, though tenuous, is the 
vague resemblance of legend to romance insofar as both treat of 
a family’s tribulations piously endured. Aside from this, only the 
proper names now show the original connection, so completely has 
the character of Maurice been reversed in edifying fictions about 
him. 


II 


The other, far more important innovation by Trivet invites com- 
parison with a later Constance, of whom more is known. She con- 
tributed, perhaps, to the opening action about the Saracen prince 
who is willing to embrace Christianity in order to win the heroine 
in marriage; whose wicked mother is responsible for the first perse- 
eution and exile of the younger woman. This part of the plot, as 
is well known, represents an independent modification by Trivet. 
In La belle Héléne and other typical romances of the cycle, an in- 
cestuous father is responsible for the heroine’s first exile. While 
it is easy to surmise why Trivet wished to make a substitution, it 
has not hitherto been clear why he hit upon a conversion story to 
put in its place. 

The fact is, however, that an historical Constance found herself 
in a somewhat similar position, not only in relation to a Saracen 
prince, but also to an ambitious and cruel older woman (in this 
case, her own mother). Though the events did not actually unroll 
as in Trivet and Chaucer, I suggest that the general situation was 
close enough to have given the chronicler a directive to the action 
he could use in place of an incestuous father’s machinations. 

12F, N. Robinson edition (Boston, 1933). 

130ther historians of the West noted the reign of Maurice briefly, without 
including the prophetic dream and the repentance. See, among others, Adre- 


vald of Fleury, Historia Translationis S. Benedicti, ed. E. de Certain for the 
Société de 1’Histoire de France, Publications, CXCVI (1858), 30f. 
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The historical princess was Constance, daughter of Bohemond II 
of Antioch (he died in battle in 1130 A.D.) and of Alice, daughter 
of Baldwin II of Jerusalem (died 1131), who was unfavorably 
known to many chroniclers of the crusades as an intriguing and 
unscrupulous woman. The name of Constance occurs frequently in 
the family: . 








Robert Guiscard Philip of France 
Bohemund I, = Constance Eleanor of = Louis = Constance of 
Prince of Antioch Aquitaine vil Castile 
Bohemund II = Alice of 
| Jerusalem 
CONSTANCE = Raymond of 
| Antioch 
| 
Bohemund III Constance 


William of Tyre tells us, concerning the Constance who was our 
heroine’s grandmother, that she ‘‘was a woman conspicuous among 
illustrious women for her admirable and noble character.’’ The 
same author then informs us about the younger Constance, and 
how she was nearly made the victim of her own mother’s intrigues. 
I quote from the recent admirable translation by Emily A. Babeock 
and A. C. Krey:"! 


[When Alice learned of the death of her husband Bohemond II] an evil spirit 
led her to conceive a wicked plan (rem concipit nefariam). In order to make 
her position more secure and to carry her plan into effect, she sent messengers 
to a certain powerful Turkish chief called Sanguis (Zengi). By his aid she 
hoped to acquire Antioch for herself in perpetuity, despite the opposition of her 
chief men and the entire people (Bk. xiii, ch. 27). 


She indicated that she might go so far as to wed her daughter to 
the Muslim prince, ostensibly in the interests of Christendom; ae- 
tually to ensure her own rule at Antioch.’° 


By one of her own servants she sent to the nobleman just mentioned a present 
of a snow-white palfrey shot with silver. The bridle and other trappings were 
likewise of silver and even the silken saddle cloth was white, so that uniformi- 
ty prevailed throughout. By chance this messenger was intercepted on his 
way and, when brought into the presence of the king, confessed all the details 
of the plot. As the fitting consequence of his evil doings, he was put to death 
with extreme torture. 


14William Archbishop of Tyre, A History of Deeds Done beyond the Sea 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), II, p. 44. Latin text in Migne, 
Pat. Lat., CCI, col. 577. 

15For a modern account of the intrigues centering on the marriage of Con- 
stance and her possible betrothal to Zengi, see Melvin V. Rosenberg, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine (New York, 1937); ef. also Babeock and Krey, op. cit., II, 44n. 
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Surely a brutal punishment inflicted on the wrong person! 

As Babcock and Krey remark, some of the details of this story 
appear legendary, but the fact of Alice’s efforts appears authentic. 
The Turkish prince was a real and famous leader. Distorted to 
Latin ‘‘Sanguinus’’ by popular etymology, his name was actually 
Zengi the Atabek or more fully: ‘Imad-al-Din Zangi.’ He was as- 
sassinated in 1146. His deeds were celebrated by Eastern writers 
such as Usamah ibn-Mungidh (1095-1188),’° Ibn Alatyr,’7 Kemal 
ed-Din’* and Ibn el-Athir.’® The last-named described him as tall, 
handsome and brave, and told many anecdotes to illustrate his 
noble qualities: his valor, his charity and compassion, his severity 
towards the Franks, his zeal to protect women — especially the 
wives of his soldiers. El-Athir assures us that many of these stories 
came to his father from an eye-witness, an officer attached to Zen- 
gi’s person. The Atabek had ruled in the province of Aleppo in 
Syria. He settled in Syria a part of the Tureoman tribe of the 
Ainani, whom he gained as allies by promising them whatever land 
they could liberate from the crusaders. It was this same Zengi 
against whom Bohemond, father of Constance, was fighting when 
he fell in Cilicia, a casualty at the age of 21.°° Zengi’s son Nured- 
din (Nir-al-Din) was an even more famous Muslim leader.*' 

The Atabek Zengi, then, ruler of Syria, celebrated for his vir- 
tues by friend and foe, was at one time considered as possible son- 
in-law by Constance’s mother, herself a powerful feudal ruler in 
Palestine. ‘The embellished narrative of William of Tyre makes use 
of an intercepted messenger (one of the stock characters in the 
eyele of romances about Accused Queens). Without the aid of lost 
details it is hard to understand why this messenger — in itinere 
casu interruptus —is so brutally mistreated. The ruthless Alice 
calls to mind in a general way the cruel, resentful mothers-in-law 
in those romances, who persecute unwanted daughters-in-law be- 
cause of diminished prestige. William of Tyre says that her aim was 
ut princinatum sibi . . . perpetuo possiderct. He and others tell us 


_ Memoirs, tr. by Philip K. Hitti (Columbia University Press, 1929), pas- 
sim. 

17Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Orientaur, 1 (1872), 
especially pp. 259ff. 

18Tbid., LIT (1894), 658ff. 

19/bid., II (1887), Part 2, pp. 131ff. oe 

20See the Greek chronicle of Cinnamus, ibid., Historiens Grecs, I (1875), 
211ff. 

21Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, 1940), pp. 644f. 
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how the father of Alice, King Baldwin of Jerusalem, had to re- 
strain her high-handed dealings: 


He ordered her to be expelled by force from Antioch and admonished her to 
be content with the portion which her husband had given her as dowry at the 
time of her marriage. ... On the death of her father, Alice thought that a 
favorable time to carry out her original plan had come. By lavish gifts and 
promises she had secured certain powerfui nobles and accomplices in her plot.22 
With their help she attacked Antioch and assumed a sovereign’s 
role. But the wily Patriarch of Antioch tricked her into believing 
that Raymond of Poitou had been invited by the nobles to become 
her husband. Actually, both Patriarch and barons intended him 
to marry the young Constance, still a child: 


While Alice still supposed that all the arrangements were being made for her 
own nuptials, he [Raymond] was conducted to the basilica of the Prince of the 
Apostles and there married to the Lady Constance. . . . On learning how she 
had been deceived, Alice at once left Antioch and retired to her own domain. 
Ever after she pursued the prince with relentless hatred.2% 

No wonder that a 19th century editor, commenting in Latin on the 
plots of Alice, referred to them as noverce magis quam matris arti- 
bus. The motive is clear: ut sibt imperium retineret.** 

The marriage project was reported in differing form by the 
Greek chronicler Cinnamus, who says that Constance was offered 
to the Byzantine Emperor Manuel, with overlordship of Antioch 
as proposed inducement to the match. Modern editors find this in- 
credible. There may be confusion here with Constance’s daughter 
of the same name.*® 

In any event, Constance, daughter of Bohemond and Alice, was 
the center of political intrigues affecting the status of Christian 
power in the Holy Land and the personal ambition of her mother. 
Her name was linked with that of an admired enemy, the Turkish 
Prince Zengi of Syria. It would be easy to conceive of her as an 
innocent, even exalted sacrifice offered in a political marriage to 
further the Christian faith. Thus regarded, she could fit readily 
into the kind of story Trivet was planning to modify for insertion in- 
tc his chronicle. His dowager Sultaness also recalls Alice. She too 
had nobles devoted to her ‘‘que sabaundonerent de viuere e morir 

22William of Tyre, tr. Babcock and Krey, Book xiv, ch. 4, pp. 53f. 

23Ibid., Book xiv, ch. 20. The marriage of Constance took place in 1136 or 
1137. She was then still a child. 

-4Recueil des Historiens: Hit. Grecs, If (1881), 141. 

25Chronicle of Cinnamus, ibid., text in I (1875), 211ff.; notes, II (1881), 


141. Cf. Robert of Torigni’s Chronicle, Chron. and Mem., LXXXII, Part 4, 
p. 216. 
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en la querele.’’*® She too had mercernary soldiers ready to fight 
for her. 

Of course, the historical situation in Palestine and Syria about 
1138 A.D. is not to be considered as a source for the first part of 
Trivet’s fictional narrative, in the strict sense of the word. Rather, 
it may be that the Anglo-Norman chronicler, having resolved (for 
reasons unknown) to introduce a version of the Accused Queen 
story, decided upon the Eastern Empire as scene (though he calls 
it Rome, the clue of Maurice points to Constantinople) because of 
the literary precedent of La belle Héléne de Constantinople. He 
attached his plot to the names of historical people: Tiberius Con- 
stantius, Maurice of Cappadocia and his wife Constantina (called 
Constantia in some 12th-century accounts). The story of their suf- 
fering and expiatory death accorded with the pious atmosphere he 
wished to create. Then, resolving to modify the first part of his 
story to eliminate the incestuous father, he could think of no bet- 
ter substitute than a duplication of the second stock situation of 
La belle Héléne and its analogues: the persecution by a mother-in- 
law resenting the intrusion of her son’s wife. Once this mother-in- 
law was conceived of as Saracen, and the negotiations with the in- 
terchanged letters were envisaged (‘‘maunda sez lettres a lui sou- 
dan’’... ‘‘enuoya sez lettres asseles .. .’’), it would be natural 
to think of the situation described by William of Tyre and much 
more briefly referred to by other chroniclers such as Matthew of 
Paris.*? The name of Constance may have provided the association, 
leading to the introduction of the romantic Syrian potentate who 
fell in love with the unseen Christian heiress. A villainous mother 
was at hand to bear the blame for the failure of the marriage. For- 
getting that he had made Constance the wife of Maurice in his 
opening lines, Trivet now told retrospectively, as it were, the entire 
story of his long-suffering heroine as if she were the mother and 
not the spouse of that Emperor, so that he could ally her with a 
new husband, King Alle of Northumbria. 

From the point of view of structure and consistency, the result 
is not a happy one. But the background of the crusades and the 
tigure of a princess consenting to an unwelcome marriage for the 
faith inspired some of the best stanzas in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s 


*6Trivet text, Sources and Analogues, p. 167. er 
27Matthew of Paris, Historia Anglorum, Chron. and Mem., XLAV, Part 1, 
pp. 240ff.; Robert of Torigni, op. cit., pp. 155 and 180. 
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Tale: the description of Constance’s virtues (‘‘In hire is heigh 
beautee, withoute pride .. .’’), the apostrophe to the wicked mother- 
in-law (‘‘O sowdanesse, roote of iniquitee!’’) and the tribute to 
the Syrian Sultan for his ‘‘benigne curteisye’’ and other knightly 
traits. These may be artificial, but they are skilfully done. At the 
same time, Chaucer seems aware of defects in the patched-up tale. 
This appears in his humorous and burlesque touches, evoked by the 
duplications, exaggerations, and glaringly implausible incidents 
taken from his pseudo-historical original.** 


28On the ambivalence of the tale—the pathos combined with jesting, al- 
most cynical touches — see Bernard I. Duffey in ELH, XIV (1947), 181ff., and 
Paull F. Baum in MLN, LXIV (1949), 12-14. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


JOSEPH TRAPP’S ADVANCED CONCEPTION OF METAPHOR 


In The Elements of Criticism, Lord Kames calls attention to a 
type of figure which, he says, has no name ‘‘because it has been 
overlooked by writers.’” 

Giddy brink, jovial wine, daring wound are examples of this figure. Here are 
adjectives that cannot be made to signify any quality of the substantive to 
which they are joined: a brink, for example, cannot be termed giddy in a 
sense, either proper or figurative, that can signify any of its qualities or attri- 


butes. When we examine attentively the expression, we discover that a brinl 
is termed giddy from producing that effect in those who stand on it .. .2 


‘ 


Since he is not sure that poets have ‘‘a privilege to alter the na- 
ture of things, and at pleasure to bestow attributes upon subjects 
to which these attributes do not belong,’’* he appeals, as Professor 
I. A. Richards points out, to a ‘‘principle of contiguous associa- 
tion.’’* ‘‘We have had often occasion to inculeate,’’ says Kames, 
‘that the mind passeth easily and sweetly along a train of con- 
nected objects, and, when the objects are intimately connected, that 
it is disposed to carry along the good or bad properties of one to 
another, especially when it is in any degree inflamed with these 
properties.’”® 

Professor Richards, who regards as a grievous error the typical 
eighteenth-century emphasis upon resemblance between the parts 
of a metaphor, which he has so conviently named ‘‘tenor’’ and 
‘‘vehicle,’"® gives Kames due praise for at least pointing out ‘‘a 
type of figure which does not depend upon resemblances but upon 
other relations between tenor and vehicle.’’’ But he believes that 
Kames is unaware of ‘‘what an immense extension of the theory 
of possibilities of metaphoric action he has made with this new 
principle.’** Furthermore, he questions Kames’s assumption that 


iCh. xx, sect. v. Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1768, III, 114. 

2Elements of Criticism, III, 114. 

3Elements of Criticism, III, 115. 

4The Philosophy of Rhetoric, New York, 1936, p. 107. 

5Elements of Criticism, III, 115. , 

6Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 97. The ‘‘tenor’’ is ‘‘the underlying idea or 
principal subject which the vehicle means.’’ 

7Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 106. 

8Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 107. 
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‘*a brink is termed giddy from producing that effect in those who 
stand on it.’’ To Professor Richards, ‘‘at the moment of giddiness 
the brink itself is perceived as swimming.’” Ultimately, his view 
that ‘‘our world is a projected world, shot through with characters 
lent to it from our own life,’”® has profound implications for meta- 
phor. 

As a matter of fact, Kames was not the first commentator who 
missed the opportunity to make a real contribution to the theory 
of metaphor through considering this type of figure. The credit for 
discovering it and anticipating Kames’s suggestions about its opera- 
tion may belong to Joseph Trapp, the first Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. Trapp’s suggestions, more radical than those of Kames and 
even hinting at the views of Professor Richards himself, can be found 
in his lectures"? and in the notes to his translation of the Aeneid." It 
is true that basically Trapp is conservative in his views; his belief 
that metaphors are beautiful only ‘‘when they are drawn from 
Nature, connect ideas that have a due Relation to each other, and 
are not too much wrested to a foreign Sense’’'* is typical. But his 
insistence that poets are entitled to present things as they seem 
rather than as they are in actuality is original; he cites ‘‘those 
passages in Virgil, Terraeque, urbesque recedunt, and the like, 
where Things are represented not as they are, but as they seem to 
be.’’** ‘‘In Description or Painting,’’ continues Trapp, ‘‘that is 
truly express’d, which is express’d as the Thing appears to be.’’ 
Faced with the practical problem of translating Virgil, Trapp be- 
comes much more explicit. He renders 


. . ubi mollis amaracus illum 
floribus et dulei aspirans complectitur umbra 
(Book I, ll. 693-694) 


as 


Where blooming Jessamin around him breatlis 
With Flow’rs, in fragrant Shade15 


and defends his practice: 


9Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 108. 

10Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 108. 

11Lectures on Poetry Read in the Schools of Natural Philosophy at Oxford, 
London, 1742. The first Latin edition appeared in two volumes, one in 1711, 
the other in 1715. A third Latin edition is dated 1736. 

12The Aeneis of Virgil Translated into Blank Verse, London, 1718. 

13Lectures, p. 103. 

14Lectures, p. 103. 

15The Aeneis Translated, I, 43, ll. 829-830. 
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Ruaeus renders dulei joined with wmbra by grata; in consideration, I suppose, 
that Shade has no smell in it. But Those must be ill acquainted with the Gen- 
ius of Poetry, who do not know that one of its greatest Elegancies consists in 
transferring Ideas from one Adjunct to another. The Flowers yielded both 
Shade and Sweetness; and the Shade was not perfumed; the Air, joined with 
it, was.16 


In the same note, Trapp offers another example, crudeles aras. He 
comments : 

The Altars were not cruel; But there was Cruelty committed before them. 
This is not properly the Metonymia Adjuncti; but might, I think, make an- 
other Species of that Trope, and be not unfitly called Metonymia Transpositi. 
This Eleganey is founded upon the Pleasure of Change, and Variety, the 
Shifting of Ideas, and Comparing them with each other: which is always agree- 
able to the Mind .. .17 

At the very least, these examples show Trapp to have been fully 
aware of a type of figure which Kames believes he himself is the 
first to notice. Moreover, Trapp is closer to our own views of the 
poet’s freedom to do what Kames doubts he should: ‘‘at pleasure 
... bestow attributes upon subjects to which these attributes do not 
belong.’’ And perhaps Trapp is approaching Professor Richards 
in his thinking. The brink is perceived as giddy, and the shade it- 
self seems fragrant. Lest these comments seem somewhat fanciful, 
two more notes may be cited in which there is a striking parallel 
to Professor Richards’s view of the brink itself as seeming giddy 
at the moment of observation. Referring to the comparison of 
Aeneas to a mountain,'® Trapp anticipates the objection that it is 
‘absurd to compare an active Heroe, in the very Height of his 
Courage and Sprightliness, to so lumpish and stupid a Thing as a 
Mountain.’’ His answer is not a narrow one: 

I answer First, the transferring of Ideas from one Adjunct to another . 
gives a poetical, i.e. an imaginary, Activity to the Mountains themselves: . . . 
Secondly, . . . Comparisons are not obliged to answer in all Circumstances. 
The Point of View here is Height of Stature. That of Aeneas was always 
great: But as he is now in the full Sublimity and Ezaltation of his Courage: 
and all our Ideas of him swell, and are enlarged: He seems to grow bigger, 
and taller than before; and would actually appear so to the Hye, could we 
see the Figure he is supposed to make.!9 
Thus, again the liberty of the poet to ‘‘bestow attributes’’ at will 
is affirmed; the necessity of complete resemblance between tenor 


16The Aeneis Translated, I, 333. 
17The Aeneis Translated, I, 333. ; 
18 quantus Athos aut quantus Eryx aut ipse coruscis 
cum fremit ilicibus quantus gaudetque nivali 
vertice se attollens pater Appeninus ad auras 
Book XII, ll. 701-703. 


19The Aeneis Translated, I1, 962-963. 
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and vehicle is denied; and the figure is finally justified by noting 
precisely the same physical and psychological facts noted by Pro- 
fessor Richards. Trapp once more emphasizes the psychology of the 
observer in his defense of Virgil’s description of the trembling of 
the sea and the quaking of the land at the hideous yell of the Cy- 
clops.*° ‘‘This,’’ he says, ‘‘is a most noble Hyperbole; and by no 
means too bold, as some will have it. They forget not only the Pre- 
rogative of Poetry, but the real Nature of Fear, which always ag- 
gravates and heightens it’s Objects.’”*' 

This sort of thinking one might expect to find in Robert Lowth, 
who had a keen appreciation of physiological and psychological 
factors in poetic creation,?* or in Edmund Burke, whose pioneering 
interest in the psychology of aesthetics is famous; but neither critic 
offers anything so astute. The story might have been different had 
Trapp prepared his Oxford lectures on poetry after his Aeneid in- 
stead of several years before. The bold originality virtually thrust 
upon him by some problems in translation might have entered the 
stream of criticism and influenced receptive minds. With his gen- 
eral critical formulations well behind him, however, Trapp did 
nothing to develop these insights. For the most part, his notes read 
like his lectures, which are now chiefly useful as an index to the 
most conventional thinking of his time, and there is nothing to in- 
dicate that he realized the revolutionary nature of his own sug- 
gestions. Their latent power was destined to remain unrecognized, 
and Kames could make his claim in all sincerity. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. VINCENT FREIMARCK 


A THEFT IN THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


In his valuable Calendar of British Taste, 1600-1800, E. F. Car- 
ritt prints, under the date 1764, a passage from The Annual Regis- 
ter. The extract is from an essay, ‘‘Remarks on Simplicity in Writ- 
ing’’ by ‘‘T. W.’’ which occupies pages 186-7 (second pagination) 


20 clamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus, et omnes 
Itremuere undae, penitusque exterrita tellus 
Italiae, curvisque immugiit Aetna ecavernis 
Book III, ll. 672-674. 
21The Aeneis Translated, I, 376. 
22Lowth sees poetry as dependent upon ‘‘the effects which are produced 
upon the mind and body, upon the imagination, the senses, the voice, and res- 
piration by the agitation of passion.’’ Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews, Boston, 1815, Lecture XVII, p. 225. 
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misnumbered 156-7. The remarks are not, however, by Thomas 
Warton or any other ‘‘T.W.”’ but are taken from the middle of 
the eighth section of the last of John Brown’s three Essays on the 
Characteristics (1751). As Brown’s ‘‘inestimable’’ Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times (1757) as well as his letter 
about the English lakes’ had a considerable vogue and as the Es- 
ays on the Characteristics reached a fifth edition the year the ex- 
tract from it was purloined for The Annual Register, the guilty 
party ran considerable risk of detection. John Brown himself might 
easily have come upon the prominently-displayed ‘‘Remarks.’’ 
Dodsley, the publisher, and Edmund Burke, the editor, were of 
course guiltless, presumably the dupes of some hack writer who 
was paid for the contribution. 

The matter is, of itself, unimportant but it suggests disquieting 
questions. How common were such thefts, in this or other periodi- 
cals? How much faith should we have in the initials, or even names 
when unknown, appended to magazine articles and poems? 


The Johns Hopkins University RAYMOND D. HAvENS 


HERMETIC SYMBOLISM IN HENRY VAUGHAN’S ‘‘THE NIGHT’’ 


Investigations into the connections between the religious poetry 
of Henry Vaughan and the loosely joined theosophy of Hermetism 
have established the fact of Vaughan’s use of Hermetic materials.’ 
Surprisingly, however, ‘‘The Night,’’ one of the most intense and 
suggestive of all Vaughan’s poems, has never been interpreted in 
the light of its very rich Hermetic associations.* Three symbols in 
particular — veil, darkness, dew — in the sense in which they are 


used in ‘‘The Night’’ are primarily Cabalistic in origin.’ 





iNot mentioned in the D.N.B. article but discussed in Christopher Hussey ’s 
The Picturesque (London, 1927, pp. 97-100). The notable descriptive poem 
which accompanied the letter, not mentioned by Mr. Hussey, is cited and com- 
mented on in my Influence of Milton (Cambridge, Mass., 1922, pp. 242-3). 

1See A. C. Judson, ‘*The Source of Henry Vaughan’s Ideas Concerning God 
in Nature,’’ SP, xxv (1927), 592-606; Elizabeth Holmes, Henry Vaughan and 
the Hermetic Philosophy (Oxford, 1932); W. O. Clough, ‘‘Henry Vaughan 
and the Hermetie Philosophy,’’ PMLA, xuvm1 (1933), 1108-1130; Arthur J. 
M. Smith, ‘‘Some Relations Between Henry Vaughan and Thomas Vaughan,’ 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, Xvi (1933), 
551-561; R. M. Wardle, ‘‘Thomas Vaughan’s Influence upon the Poetry of 
Henry Vaughan,’’ PMLA, LI (1936), 936-952. ; ; 

2Holmes (op. cit., passim) refers repeatedly to ‘‘ The Night’? as evidence 
of Vaughan’s mysticism and his desire for union with the divine nature; she 
does not, however, discuss any individual lines or symbols. ; 

38mith (op. cit., pp. 555-556, 560) relates Thomas Vaughan ’s conception of 
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In the first stanza of ‘‘The Night’’ Vaughan introduces the image T 
of the veil thrown across the glory of God for the paradoxical pur- b 
pose of revealing the divine nature. ti 

Through that pure Virgin-shrine, d 
That sacred vail drawn o’r thy glorious noon h 
That men might look and live as Glo-worms shine, . 
And face the Moon: = 
Wise Nicodemus saw such light 
As made him know his God by night.4 t] 
The conception of matter as veiling the ultimate reality is expressed a 


similarly by Thomas Vaughan (Henry’s Hermetist twin brother 
and almost certainly a major influence on his thought) as he quotes 
Pico della Mirandola’s Cabalistic maxim that ‘‘no spiritual being 
descending here below can operate without a garment.’”® Indeed, 
according to the Cabala all created things are veils or symbols 
through which God, the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, may be par- 
tially known. Paradoxically, the absolute essence may never be fully 
comprehended so long as it is veiled; yet man may look upon the 
infinite light only through the veil. The symbol of the ‘‘sacred 
vail’’ may refer, then, not only to Christ, the primary and perfect 7 
representation of divinity, but to the night itself, through which 
the glory of God is manifest. 


, . , ti 
Henry Vaughan refers briefly in ‘‘The Night’’ to darkness as an I 
evil thing, opposed to the revelation of divinity. ( 
Most blest believer he! n 
Who in that land of darkness and blinde eyes 
Thy long expected healmg wings could see, s. 
When thou didst rise. t 
the nature of the universe to the Cabala. Henry Vaughan may have gained 0 


his acquaintance with these materials from his brother or from other sources. 
The Cabala, of course, constitutes within itself a distinct and inclusive system 
of thought; but its ideas and symbols were assimilated into the broad stream 
of Renaissance Hermetism through such men as Agrippa, Paracelsus, and 
Thomas Vaughan. See J. L. Blau, The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala 
in the Renaissance (New York, 1944), pp. 77-88, 99-112. " 

+All quotations of poetry are from The Works of Henry Vaughan, 2 vols., 


ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914). In ‘‘ Faith’’ and ‘‘Cock-crowing’’ Vaughan E 
uses this same symbol of the veil as the means by which God reveals himself. . 
Wardle (op. cit., p. 942) gives a somewhat different interpretation of the sym- 1 
bol, but his interpretation does not exclude the meaning suggested here. 

5Anthroposophia Theomagica: The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. A. E. fi 


Waite (London, 1919), p. 46. ¢ 
®6Samuel L. M. Mathers (ed. and trans.), The Kabbalah Unveiled (New 

York, 1907), p. 36. Mathers’ translation, which is based on Baron von Rosen- p 

roth’s Latin translation from the Hebrew, contains three books of the Zohar: - 

The Book of Concealed Mystery, The Greater Holy Assembly, and The Lesser 

Holy Assembly. 
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This attitude is in keeping with the Hermetie and Cabalistic sym- 
bolism of darkness as representing unspiritualized matter and hence 
the basest of all created things, in direct contrast with the light of 
divinity. Thomas Vaughan expresses the same general idea when 
he speaks of ‘‘an inward, essential truth, which is light; for light 
is the truth, and it discovers falsehood, which is darkness.’ 

But throughout the latter part of ‘‘The Night’’ darkness becomes 
the symbolic expression of the unknowableness of the divine nature, 
as opposed to the veiled revelation of divinity in Christ. 

Were all my loud, evil days 
Calm and unhaunted as is thy dark Tent, 
Whose peace but by some Angels wing or voice 
Is seldom rent; 


Then I in Heaven all the long year 
Would keep, and never wander here... 


There is in God (some say) 
A deep, but dazling darkness; As men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear; 
O for that night! where I in him 
Might live invisible and dim. 
The conception of God as manifesting himself through light spring- 
ing from infinite and impenetrable darkness is common in Neopla- 
tonic thought and is almost universal in the work of the Renaissance 
Hermetists ; it finds its most exact and systematic expression in the 
Cabala. Here all things are conceived as arising out of the absolute 
nature of the En Soph, to which no limiting qualities may be as- 
signed. Having no qualities the En Soph may not be known or even 
thought, but for the Cabalists it is symbolized in the dual nature 
of Macroprosopus, figuratively the Vast Countenance. 
Three Heads have been formed forth, one within the other, and the other 
above the other. : 
One head is the concealed Wisdom which is covered and is not disclosed. 
And this Hidden Wisdom is the Head of all things, and the Head of the 
remaining wisdoms .. . ; : 
And therefore is the Most Holy Ancient One called AIN, Ain, the Negatively 
Existent; seeing that back from Him dependeth the AIN, the Negative Ex- 
istence.§ 
The three heads referred to here are in reality only two distinct 
figures: the Macroprosopus, or Greater Countenance, and the Mi- 
croprosopus, or Lesser Countenance; but the Macroprosopus is 


partly concealed and partly revealed. The manifest aspect of the 


7Anthroposophia Theomagica: Works, p. 96. Cf. Mathers, op. cit., p. 30. 
8The Lesser Holy Assembly: Mathers, op. cit., pp. 265-266. 
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countenance of Macroprosopus is the Crown Point, the infinite light 
from which all things have emanated; but the concealed side of the 
countenance is dark and hidden and looks back to its origin in the 
En Soph. If these concepts are translated into Christian terms — 
a common practice among the Renaissance Hermetists — God the 
Father might correspond to the En Soph or to the hidden nature 
of Macroprosopus; Christ might be symbolically represented in the 
revealed face of Macroprosopus or perhaps in Microprosopus.’ 

This idea of the divine light arising out of the divine darkness 
was caught up by Thomas Vaughan and expressed in Cabalistic 
terms. 


The first extreme was that cloud or darkness whereof we have spoken for- 
merly. Some call it the remote matter and the invisible chaos, but very im- 
properly, for it was not invisible. This is the Jewish Ain Soph outwardly, and 
it is the same with that Orphie night: 


O Night, thou black nurse of golden stars. 


Out of this darkness all things that are in this world came, as out of their 
fountain or matrix. Hence that position of all famous poets and philosophers 
— that ‘‘all things were brought forth out of the night.’’1° 


A similar passage in another work is even more precise. 


God — before His work of creation — was wrapped up and contracted in Him- 
self. In this state the Egyptians style Him the Solitary Monad and the Kaba- 
lists Dark Aleph; but when the decreed instant of Creation came, then ap- 
peared Bright Aleph, and the first emanation was that of the Holy Ghost into 
the bosom of the matter.11 
I suggest that Henry Vaughan, too, in contrasting the revelation 
of God to man (in such terms as ‘‘glorious noon’’ and ‘‘light’’) 
with the unknown nature of God (in the symbols of the ‘‘dark 
Tent’’ and the ‘‘deep but dazling darkness’’) was drawing — 
through his brother certainly and perhaps through a wider ac- 
quaintance with the Hermetic tradition — upon the Cabalistie sym- 
bol of the Vast Countenance, the Macroprosopus, with its Janus- 
face centering the infinite dark and the infinite light and, as we 
shall see, crowned with the dew of salvation. 

The opening lines of the sixth stanza of ‘‘The Night’’ depend 
for their proper meaning upon the conception of the saving and 
redeeming power of dew. Night is 


Gods silent, searching flight: 
When my Lords head is fill’d with dew, and all 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night. 


*See Smith, op. cit., p. 554; Blau, op. cit., p. 16. 
10Coelum Terrae: Works, p. 216. 
11Anthroposophia Theomagica: Works, p. 15. 
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The image is almost certainly Cabalistic in its origin. The Cabala 
pictures the Macroprosopus as conceiving a erystal dew which rises 
out of the hidden nature and flows out through the hair of the 
White Head or revealed countenance into the hair and brain of the 
Microprosopus. 


This is the tradition. From the skull of His (the revealed Macroprosopus) 
head hang down a thousand and five hundred curling hairs, white and pure, 
like as wool when it is pure... 

And in all the hairs is a fountain, which issueth from the hidden brain 
behind the wall of the skull. 

And it shineth and goeth forth through that hair unto the hair of Micro- 
prosopus... 

In that skull distilleth the dew from the White Head, which is ever fi'\ed 
therewith; and from that dew are the dead raised unto life.12 
Henry Vaughan’s ‘‘dew’’ and ‘‘clear drops of night’’ are equiva- 
lent to this saving dew which springs from the hidden nature of 
God and flows into the hair of the revealed countenance. Since at 
the end of the fifth stanza of ‘‘The Night,’’ just before the dew 
passage, night is described as ‘‘Christs progress and his prayer 
time,’’ the reference seems to be to God manifest in Christ or, in 
Cabalistic terms, to a partial and veiled revelation of divinity in 
the bright face of Macroprosopus. The line ‘‘Gods silent, searching 
flight,’’ suggesting as it does the process of emanation from dark- 
ness to light, is in contrast to the last stanza of the poem, where 
the recession into the hiddenness is indicated as the poet longs to 
go beyond the shining manifestation of God to the invisible ‘‘dark 
Tent’’ of absolute reality, which is, for the Cabalists, the En Soph. 

The whole idea of the discovery of God by night is contrary to 
Henry Vaughan’s more frequent use of the light symbol to sug- 
gest divinity, but it is in harmony with the general body of Her- 
metic thought. And in keeping with Vaughan’s practice of attach- 
ing multiple associations to his imagery, it seems to have another, 
quite distinct meaning. The night is external, but it may be in- 
ternal as well. It is 


His still, soft call; 
His knocking time; The souls dumb watch, 
When Spirits their fair kinred catch. 


Thus the poet’s body becomes dead to the world of physical action, 


12The Greater Holy Assembly: Mathers, op. cit., pp. 120, 178. Whenever 
the symbol of the dew appears in Henry Vaughan’s poetry, it is to be interpre- 
ted as possessing a healing and saving power. See ‘‘Jesus Weeping’’ (both 
poems with this title), ‘‘Love and Discipline,’’ ‘‘Providence,’’ ‘‘The Sap,’ 
‘*The Seed Growing Secretly.’’ 
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and his soul becomes a dark slate waiting the touch of the divine 
nature. Thomas Vaughan speaks similarly of the symbolical 
‘‘meadow of the Ideas’’ or ‘‘ Night of the Body,’’ which is the place 
in which ‘‘the ideas — when they descend from the bright world 
to the dark one — are incorporated.’’** 

In ‘‘The Night,’’ as in many of his best poems, Henry Vaughan 
used the Hermetic thought but did not abstract it; with the con- 
tent he took the form, which was a philosophical and mystical sym- 
bolism, in itself potentially and often actually poetic. For the 
reader who is familiar with Vaughan’s poetry, the symbols of the 
veil, of darkness, and of the dew have proper and sufficient mean- 
ing without recourse to special interpretation ; the meaning is deep- 
ened and intensified rather than changed by an examination of the 
backgrounds of the imagery. That is to say: as poet, Vaughan is 
master of his symbols. But if we are to understand him as poet, and 
if we are to read his poetry as he conceived it, we must continue 
to examine his symbolism in relation to the Hermetic philosophy. 


University of Tennessee Bain TaTe STEWART 


HOGG’S PEEP AT ELIZABETH SHELLEY 


One of the most interesting minor episodes in the early life of 
Shelley has been spoiled by the poet’s biographers. Their error — 
a natural one resulting from Hogg’s alterations to Shelley’s letters 
to him — might have been corrected with relative ease if a letter 
printed in New Shelley Letters, ed. by W. S. Scott (London, 1948), 
had not been improperly ascribed to Shelley instead of to T. J. 
Hogg, the real author.’ I shall attempt to correct both these related 
errors. 

After Shelley and Hogg were expelled from Oxford in March 
1811 and the two friends had been separated, Hogg going to York 
and Shelley to Field Place, Shelley was greatly disappointed in his 
sister Elizabeth, who had become conventional in her views on re- 
ligion and social customs. Though hitherto it was the fondest wish 
of his heart that Hogg and Elizabeth (who had never seen each 
other) should be ‘‘united,’’ he no longer thought so, for his sister 


13Coelum Terrae: Works, p. 224. 

iLetter 11, pp. 36-39. In the Contents the letter is listed as ‘‘P. B. Shelley 
to Elizabeth Hitchener [?]’’; in the text the heading is, ‘‘Draft of a letter 
from P. B. Shelley to a friend.’’ 
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was not now worthy of his friend. Hogg nevertheless persisted in 
his love. He was much taken with Shelley’s suggestion that he 
should make a clandestine visit to Field Place, and seems to have 
urged putting the idea into practice, even after Shelley had changed 
his mind and asked Hogg not to come. Hogg’s arguments won, how- 
ever, and on June 23, 1811, Shelley wrote to him: 

Come, then, my dear friend: happy, most happy, shall I be if you will share 
my little study; happy that you come on an errand so likely to soothe me, 
and restore my peace. There are two rooms in this house, which I have taken 
exclusively to myself; my sister will not enter them, and no one else shall: 
these you shall inhabit with me. You must content yourself to sleep upon a 
mattress; and you will be like a State prisoner. You must only walk with me 
at midnight, for fear of discovery. My window commands a view of the lawn, 
where you will frequently see an object that will amply repay your journey, — 
the object of my fond affections.2 

Shelley’s biographers have unanimously declared that Mogg did 
not come. Dowden says: ‘‘ Hogg did not travel from York to Hor- 
sham.’’* Ingpen’s note to the passage quoted above states: ‘‘This 
‘mad’ plan of Shelley’s . . . was of course never put into practice.’”* 
Newman White declares roundly: ‘‘But Hogg did not come.’’® 

But Hogg did come, and probably very near the time and by the 
means recommended by Shelley: ‘‘The mail will convey you from 
York to London, whence the Horsham coach will bring you to Hor- 
sham; (news!) there I will meet you at midnight, whence you shall 
be conveyed to your apartment.’’® There is no proof that Hogg 
actually shared Shelley’s rooms at Field Place, but the evidence 
rather indicates that even this part of the scheme was effected. 
Certain it is that Shelley’s sister and mother and the household 
servants knew of Hogg’s visit, though the servants never knew his 
name, the visit being secret and incognito. Sir Timothy Shelley 
was, of course, away from home. 

While at Horsham Hogg desired to see and talk with Elizabeth. 
She steadily refused his request. Her knowledge of his being in 
the house and of his having a view of the lawn from the windows 
probably accounts for Hogg’s failure to see her in this anticipated 
manner : she would purposely keep herself out of visual range. But 
Hogg did see her momentarily by going to Warnham Church when 


2The Julian edition of The Complete Works of P. B. Shelley, ed. by Roger 
Ingpen and Walter E. Peck (London, 1926-30, 10 vols.), VIII, 113. ‘ 

3Edward Dowden, The Life of P. B. Shelley (London, 1886, 2 vols.), 1, 154. 

4Julian edition, VIII, 113n. 

5Newman I, White, Shelley (New York, 1940, 2 vols.), I, 140. 

6Julian edition, VIII, 113-14. 
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he knew she was there, and peeping at her through a window! That 
is the only ocular knowledge Hogg ever had of Elizabeth Shelley 
in person. 

Soon after his return to York, whither he was followed by let- 
ters which Shelley at this period wrote him almost daily, Hogg , 
sat down to compose a letter to Elizabeth.* What he said in the 
final draft which he probably posted, we do not know. But in great 
part it must have resembled the much revised first draft which he | 
kept, and which remained among his papers until they were dis- 
persed by sale in July 1948. If the letter were by Shelley, some | 
explanation of how it got among Hogg’s papers would be much 
wanted. 

Hogg’s letter begins with a reference to the fatigue of his long | 
journey: ‘‘As you were so obliging as to be interested [through 
Shelley, of course] in my health, I certainly did not feel any ef- 
fects from the fatigue.’’* He then launches into a long comment on | 
the extreme injustice of his and Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford, | 
clearly intended ‘‘to prove that I am not entirely depraved & aban- 
doned, & to convince that if I had presumed to hope, that my hopes 
were respectful & honorable.’’® This he had wished to do while at 
Field Place, but had been denied the privilege: —‘‘The refusal 
was so decided, I could not venture then to hope for mercy, so de- 
cided as almost to exceed justice & compell me to return immedi- 
ately.’’?° 

His and Shelley’s error had been nothing more than ‘‘carrying 
perhaps a little too far some of the arguments of Locke for the 
amusement of a rainy morning.’’ The punishment was barbarous; 
it was calculated ‘‘to enrol publicly two young men amongst those 
wretches, the bane of society & enemies of mankind’’'' — that is, 
among atheists. 

Turning to a lighter topic, Hogg says: 


‘ 


I must confess I was amused by the recital of the strange reports to which 
my visit in Sussex gave rise. The truly consistent character of an Atheistical 
Clergyman was introduced, disseminating his doctrines & large bundles of 
printed and MSS. blasphemies. In the accident which has added so much to 
my zeal & so amply rewarded my risque & exertions, it was stated that this 


7At this point I shall assume that the letter ascribed to Shelley by Scott in 
New Shelley Letters is by Hogg. The proof will, I trust, be found in the en- 
suing narrative. 

8New Shelley Letters, p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 37. 

10]bid., p. 37. 

11Jbid., p. 36. 
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truly reverend divine was seen looking through the windows of Warnham 
church in a treasonable manner; nay, so lively, so inventive is the human im- 
agination when over-prejudiced, that even the . . . [ilegible]12 

It should be obvious that the opinions on the Oxford expulsion 
and atheism given above are not those of Shelley. Nor are the de- 
tails of the letter anywhere in any degree applicable to Shelley’s 
relationship with Miss Hitchener, who, in the Contents of New 
Shelley Letters, is queried as the possible recipient of the letter. 
On the other hand, the general tone and matter of the letter are in 
complete harmony with two other letters from Hogg to Elizabeth 
Shelley, dated May 25 and August 22, 1811, and also printed in 
New Shelley Letters.** 

On or shortly before July 15, 1811, Shelley arrived in Wales, 
to visit his cousin Thomas Grove at Cwm Elan, Rhayader. Upon 
an unspecified day later in the month he wrote to Hogg: 

Your letter was sent to my mother last post-day; she feels a warm interest 
in you, as every woman must, and I am well assured that she will do nothing 
prejudicial to our interests. . . . I have heard frequently from her since my 
arrival here; she is of opinion that my father could not, by ordinary means 
have become acquainted with the proposed visit. I regard the whole as a fi- 
nesse, to which I had supposed the Honourable Member’s [Sir Timothy’s]| 
head-piece unequal. But the servants may — No, they do not even know your 
name.!4 
This is one of the Hogg MSS for which a text purged of Hogg’s 
alterations and omissions has not yet been printed. It is hardly to 
be doubted that in the original MS Shelley wrote ‘‘your visit’’ or 
‘‘vour visit to Horsham’’ instead of ‘‘the proposed visit.’’ Sir 
Timothy’s discovery of a mere ‘‘proposed visit’’ would be insig- 
nificant; a real visit would be worth mentioning. Nor can it be 
doubted that what Hogg appends as a letter indicative of ‘‘The 
[slow] progress of our novel’’ is a part of the main body of Shel- 
ley’s letter to Hogg, for he is ridiculing Hogg’s continued infatu- 
ation for his sister after knowing no more of her than could be 
had by the ‘‘peep at church.’’ Shelley wrote: 


I find you still obstinate in what J call your error, as I am in what you 
must consider a damnable heterodoxy. I am truly surprised! The peep at 
church cannot have influenced you one way or the other; but it may; for it 
is the only sensual intelligence that you have received of this fair one. I can- 
not call it intellectual, as even in the short view of her face which you had, 
you cannot pretend to guess her moral qualities; unless you intend to support, 


121bid., p. 38. 

18Pp, 42-44, 47-50. These must also be copies retained by Hogg, who was 
a cautious individual. 

14Julian edition, VIII, 127-28. 
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that the countenance is the index of the soul, which I cannot suppose you 
admit.15 

Hogg’s letter of August 22, 1811, to Elizabeth Shelley proves 
that his devotion to Elizabeth continued unabated. Before the end 
of that month of August, however, Hogg had joined Shelley in 
Edinburgh, and his old passion had been, or was soon to be, dis- 
placed by a more violent and less imaginative infatuation — for 
Shelley’s bride, Harriet Westbrook. 


University of Pennsylvania FREDERICK L. JONES 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND LINCOLN’S INN REVELS 


The importance of Sir Thomas More’s membership in the So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn has been recognized by R. W. Chambers, 
Miss Routh, and others,’ but his participation in the entertainments 
and revels of the Society has not been fully discussed. 

It is noteworthy that his father, Sir John More, served as Master 
of the Revels, Butler, and Marshal in the Revels of Linecoln’s Inn,? 
and that the last of these offices was filled by John More in 1488-9 
when his son Thomas was ten or eleven: only a year or so later 
the young Thomas was to amaze Cardinal Morton and his guests 
by stepping in among the Christmas players and making his own 
part. It seems not unlikely that young Thomas might have caught 
something of the spirit and ways of players from his father’s con- 
nections with the Christmas Revels at Lincoln’s Inn the year be- 
fore. This circumstance is as significant in interpreting More’s 
dramatic interests as More’s youthful service as a page in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Morton, where the Reverend Henry Medwall 
served as chaplain and, presumably, wrote the play Fulgens and 
Lucres.* The dates are not certain, but it seems likely that Thomas 
More served as page between the ages of twelve and fourteen (or 
about 1490-1492), this possibly coinciding with the early period of 


15Ibid., VIII, 128. 

1R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (London, 1935; rptd. 1938). See also Cham- 
bers’ historical notes to Harpsfield’s Life of More (EETS, OS 186, 1932), 
esp. pp. 307ff. and 312-4; E. M. G. Routh, Sir Thomas More and His Friends 
(Oxford, 1934). 

2Records of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Black Books (1897), 1, 62, 76, 89 
— hereafter cited as Black Books. | 

38See A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), pp. 97-104, and | 
Routh, More and His Friends, pp. 6, 43. 
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Medwall’s chaplaincy, though it is somewhat early. What is certain 
is that John More was Marshal at Lincoln’s Inn in 1488 before 
young Thomas became a page in Morton’s household. 

Thomas More’s long association with Lincoln’s Inn begins with 
his admittance to the Society, February 12, 1496. He was elected 
Butler in Michaelmas Term, 1507.° Now this office of Butler is not 
the same as that servant of the Inn also known as the butler (the 
two offices have often been confused), whose duties were of an ad- 
ministrative nature — keeping accounts, ete. The office held in 1507- 
8 by Thomas More was one filled by members of the Society (usu- 
ally by an utter barrister) and elected, with the Steward for Christ- 
mas, to serve under the Master of the Revels. His duties appear 
to have been the charge of the wine and keeping order under the 
Marshal; ‘‘a fine of 53s.4d. was paid on admission to the Bench 
without serving the office.’’* 

The name of Thomas More appears among the officers elected 
in Michaelmas Term, 1510; his election as the Autumn Reader (i.e., 
for Autumn, 1511) has of course been noted by Chambers and 
Routh, among others.’ But what has not been understood and suf- 
ficiently discussed is Thomas More’s election as Marshal (at this 
same election of officers). The Marshal, usually a Bencher, was 
elected to keep order from Michaelmas to the first of Hilary term; 
be was therefore responsible for (though it is not absolutely certain 
to what extent he was superior to) the Master of the Revels during 


4Black Books, 1, 105. In 1503-4 he is mentioned as Auditor of accounts 
(ibid., 1, 132), and his own accounts as Pensioner are given (ibid., 1, 145-1507). 

5Ibid., 1, 146. 

‘Introd., Black Books, p. xxxii. For a brief discussion, see A. Wigfall Green, 
The Inns of Court and Early English Drama (New Haven, 1931), pp. 56-7; 
E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 1, 414. 

There are other entries in the Black Books for 1507 pertaining to Thomas 
More (I, 147, 151, 155), concerning his duties as Pensioner, and a loan made 
by him to the Society and repaid. In two of these entries he is referred to as 
Thomas More, in the third as Moore junior. In 1509 he was fined for not attend- 
ing a Council (i.e., meeting of the Benchers) — the entry reads simply ‘Moore’ 
but I think this is properly Thomas More, for John his father became serjeant 
in 1503 and would not now be attending Councils of the Society of Lincoln ’s 
Inn, for he would have transferred from Lincoln’s Inn to one of the Serjeants’ 
Inns — though he may of course have returned for social occasions, as he did 
for readings. i 

7Black Books, 1, 162. Cf. Chambers, More, p. 103, and Harpsfield’s More, 
p. 307; Routh, More and His Friends, p. 40. 

sBlack Books, 1, 163 (noted by Routh, op. cit., p. 40 & n. 4). The two offices 
of Marshal and Reader were often filled by one Bencher at the same time — 
an indication of the importance of the office of Marshal (the fine for refusing 
to serve or being discharged of the office of Marshal was £8 to £10). 
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Christmas. Though elected Marshal for 1510-11, Thomas More 
paid a fine in lieu of service: 


re tt ne 


Mé¢ that it is agreed by the Rewlers and other of the Benche that for that 
Thos More was ij tymes appoynted to be Marshall and letid by divers casual- 
tees, and for other causes them movyng, the seid Thos shall paie to the seid 
Companie vli., and therefor to be discharged of the kepyng of the Blak Boke . 
and also of the Marschalshippe for euer; the which he paied to Will™ Machall, 1 
Tresorer, in the presence of the seid Rewlers.1° 
On September 3, 1510, More had been appointed one of the Under- 
Sheriffs of the City. This important legal office, though perhaps 
not too onerous itself, led to the other duties recorded by Cham- 
bers which More performed for the City,’ and this doubtless ex- 
plains why More was ‘‘letid by diverse casualtees’’ from perform- 
ing his office as Marshal of Lincoln’s Inn the following year. We 
ought not to be misled by the later (and somewhat casual) refer- 
ence by Erasmus to this office,’? into thinking that it was not im- 
portant. 

More continued active in the affairs of Lincoln’s Inn; he was 
one of the Governors and Treasurer in 1511-12,’* and Governor 
and Lent Reader in 1514-15.’ More had been Autumn Reader in 
1511, and this second Readership ‘‘is as often as ordinarily any 
Judge of the lawe doth reade.’’'® In 1520 the son of Richard Staf- 
ferton, who married Thomas More’s sister Joan, was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn at the instance of Thomas More.'® We know that 
from 1520 until his appointment as Chancellor in 1529, Sir Thomas 
More was busy in the affairs of Henry VIII, at home and on the 
continent.’? Yet we know that More did not terminate his activities 





9See Chambers, Med. Stage, 1, 414. 

10Black Books, 1, 163 — Feb. 4, 1511. Note that this is the first reference 
in the Black Books to the Keeper of the Black Book: there would seem to be 
a connection between the office of Marshal and the keeping of the Black Book. 

11In Harpsfield’s More, pp. 307, 312-4. 

12Allen, Iv, No. 999, p. 20 (q. by Chambers, More, p. 103). Among More’s 
immediate predecessors were Edmund Dudley and Thomas Marowe (see B. 
Putnam, Early Treatises on the Practice of the Justices of the Peace in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries [Oxford, 1924], pp. 132-3, 133 n. 5). She de- 
votes ch. V to the family and career of Thomas Marowe (pp. 115-44). 

13Black Books, 1, 165—both given as ‘More.’ But this is undoubtedly 
Thomas More, for reasons already given (cf. n. 6 above). (Though elected 
Treasurer, he ‘‘refused to serve and was fined 20s.’’) 

14] bid., 1, 175 — for Lent Term, 1515. See Chambers’ notes to Harpsfield’s 
More, p. 311 (19/8-9) on this corrected date. 

15Harpsfield’s More, p. 19; Roper’s Life of More, ed. E. V. Hitcheock 
(EETS OS 197, 1935), pp. 6-7 —rarely there were triple readings. 

16Black Books, 1, 194 see Chambers, More, p. 52. 

17Chambers, More, pp. 174-235. 
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and interests in the Society of Lincoln’s Inn; that More was still 
participating in the affairs of Lincoln’s Inn during his Chancellor- 
ship may be inferred from Roper’s description of the love and 
reverence of the more famous son for his father: 
And if it fortuned that his father and he, at readings in Lincolnes Inne, mett 
together, as they sometime did, notwithstanding his highe office, he wold offer 
in argument the prehemynens to his father, thoughe he, for his office sake, 
wold refuse to take it... .18 

Among the officers elected for the year 1528-9, we read in the 
Black Books: 


Master of the Revels: Arnold. If not, More.19 


One may be reasonably sure that this is Thomas More. His father, 
Sir John More, ceased active participation in the affairs of the So- 
ciety when he became a serjeant in 1503, and the only other More 
(of this period) was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn only in 1532-3 and 
called to the Bar only in 1539.*° There is no entry to the effect that 
Arnold did not serve, but one cannot assume that there would have 
been had he not served.*! One might be surprised that so important 
a man as More should have been elected (even as alternate) to such 
an office —for the winter of 1528-9 saw More, already knighted 
and a Privy Councillor, high in the favor of Henry.*? But one 
should not assume that the office of Master of the Revels was re- 
garded by early Tudor lawyers as childish amusement: the usual 
fine for refusal was 26s.8d., and the importance of the Christmas 
Revels at the Inner Temple in 1561-2 may be realized by a glance 
at the list of officers.** John More, junior, had been elected Master 
of the Revels of Lincoln’s Inn in 1476, and Butler in 1482, and 
Marshal in 1488.** John Roper had been Master of the Revels in 
1490 and 1491; William Roper in 1522.” Participation in the 


i8Roper’s Life of More, p. 43. From the context it is clear that this refers 
to readings during More’s Chancellorship. 

19Black Books, 1, 222. As far as I know this has not previously been noted. 

20Robert More was admitted Mareh 1532/3 (Line: Inn Admissions, I, 47). 
It should be pointed out that Thomas More is simply ‘More’ in several previ- 
ous entries pertaining to the election of officers —e.g., as Marshal (in 1510), 
Governor (in 1511), again as Governor (in 1514). : 

21Cf, Black Books —e.g., 1, 187, where Conyers is fined for refusing the 
office, when Elryngton had been elected, and there is (in these books, at least) 
no record of Elryngton being fined for refusal. 

22See Chambers, More, pp. 222-35. 

23Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, 1, 131ff. (reprinted, though not exactly, 
by Green, Inns of Court, pp. 66ff., and 167 [Appendix C]). 

24Black Books, 1, 62 (1476); 1, 76 (1482); and 1, 89 (1488). 

25] bid., 1, 92, 94, 203. 
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Christmas Revels, as Marshal and Butler and Master of the Revels, 
appears to have been something of a tradition in the More family 
group. It should not surprise us, then, if Sir Thomas More was 
elected alternate Master of the Revels in 1528. 

From this brief survey emerges in a clearer light More’s con- ' 
tinuing participation in the affairs of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
@ participation that continued even after his rise to royal favor | 
and the increasing pressure of public offices; and, as with his father , 
and other members of the More family group, this participation | 
involved him in the Christmas Revels of the Inn. It makes more 
credible his election as alternate Master of the Revels in 1528, and 
it offers a new perspective for understanding More’s childhood 
activities in ‘‘stepping in among the players’”’ in entertainments at 
Cardinal Morton’s, as well perhaps as his traditionally reported | 
‘‘boyish comedies. ”’ | 


Cornell University R. J. SCHOECK | 


~~ in 





* 
MARSTON VERSUS DAVIES AND TERPSICHORE 


Sir John Davies in Orchestra (1596) represents the whole uni- 
verse as organized in ‘‘a well ordered dance.’’ This metaphysical 
figure, developed in 136 rime royal stanzas, is no mere conceit but 
the organizing principle of the poem. Although the idea of a danc- 
ing universe was characteristic of Elizabethan thinking,’ John 
Marston, a persistent screech owl in-the Elizabethan choir, not only 
jibed at Davies for his advocacy of it,? but he condemned dancing 
itself as vicious. The attacks on Davies illustrate his method of 
specific or personal satire, while the condemnation of dancing illus- 
trates his method of general or social satire. 

In Satire I appended to Pygmalion (1598) Marston ridicules the 
dance-mad gallant Curio: 





Saluting me with capers in the street, 
Although in open view and people’s face, 
He fronts me with some spruce, neat sinquepace. 


Since Curio is a fashionable, shallow-minded youth held up as a 


1E. M. W. Tillyard’s The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943) treats 
the three figures under which the Elizabethans looked on the world: a chain, 
a set of corresponding levels of existence, and a dance. 

2Nashe went this far with Marston, in Lenten Stuff (1599) referring to 
Davies’ poem as one of several ridiculous works written on trivial subjects; 
R. B. MeKerrow, ed., Works of Nashe (London, 1910), III, 177, and IV, 394, 
note. 


Or 
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representative type, this is general or social satire. In Satire IV 
appended to Pygmalion, Marston attacks Davies directly in a reply 
to his forty-fifth epigram.* This is specific or personal satire. Both 
modes are characteristic of Marston; and, although theoretically 
distinet, they are closely related in his practice. 

Despite the assertion in The Scourge of Villanie (1598) that he 
did not satirize individuals,‘ it is clear that both dancing and 
Davies, which Orchestra had linked in close association for him, 
were still among Marston’s targets. In Satire X the ‘‘spruce skip- 
ping’’ Curio appears again,° and the type is further developed in 
terms of general satire directed against an inordinate interest in 
dancing as a social evil. As he continues with this theme, however, 
his social intent merges by an easy transition into personal satire: 


Praise but Orchestra and the skipping art, 

You shall command him [Curio], faith you have his heart 
Even capering in your fist. A hall, a hall, 

Room for the spheres, the orbs celestial 

Will dance Kemp’s Jig. They’ll revel with neat jumps; 
A worthy poet hath put on their pumps. .g . 

Ye gracious orbs, keep the old measuring, 

All’s spoiled if once ye fall to ecapering. 


Here Marston is burlesqueing the basic conception of Orchestra. 
The orderly motion of ‘‘the stars celestial,’’ Davies explains in the 
long speech of Love (stanzas 32-60) which contains the central 
thought of the poem, is in reality ‘‘a solemn measure,’’ and the 
motions of the planets, Sun, and Moon are ‘‘sundry measures’’ 
danced ‘‘according to the music of the spheres.’’ This Neoplatonic 
concept® becomes ridiculous when ‘‘the orbs celestial’’ are visualized 
as executing a boisterous jig because Davies, ironically called ‘‘a 


3A. H. Bullen, ed., Works of Marston (London, 1887), III, 283, note 2. 

#The attacks on Joseph Hall are well known. See A. B. Grosart, ed., Poems 
of Marston (Manchester, 1879), pp. xliv-li; Bullen, ed., op. cit., I, xix-xxi; 
Morse S. Allen, The Satire of Marston (Columbus, 1920), pp. 11-19, 163; Ar- 
nold Davenport, ‘‘Some Notes on References to Joseph Hall in Marston’s 
Satires,’’ RES, 1x (1933), 192-196. ; 

sCurio also appears in Satire VI, but in a different guise, being addressed 
as ‘‘thou bottle-ale, / Thou barmy froth!’’ because he mistook the purpose of 
Pygmalion, thinking it was written ‘‘in sad seriousness’’ rather than as a 
corrective to all erotic verse. In Marston’s view, Curio the critic is as light- 
headed as Curio the dancing fop is light-footed; they illustrate two aberra- 
tions of the same scatter-brained type. 

6The origin of the idea is reflected in Elyot’s Governor, Bk. I, chap. xx: 
‘« The interpretours of Plato do thinke that the wonderfull and incomprehensible 
ordre of the celestial bodies, I meane sterres and planettes, and their motions 
harmonicall, gave to them that ... by the deepe serche of raison beholde their 
coursis, in the sondrye diversities of nombre and tyme, a fourme and imita- 
tion of a semblable motion, which they called dauncing.’’ 
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worthy poet,’’ has ordained that they should dance. With mock 
seriousness Marston urges the heavenly bodies to keep their ac- a 
customed courses, for ‘‘all’s spoiled’’ if they ‘‘fall to capering’’ g 
in the measures of the galliard, the pavan, and the hay which 
Davies had represented them as performing. 


Social satire and personal satire are seen here, therefore, in close " 
juxtaposition. First the invective is directed against dancing in ( 
general, and then against Davies in particular. The transitional t 
line in which Orchestra and ‘‘the skipping art’’ are named syn- c 


onymously shows how inseparably Marston had come to associate ( 
the two, and the passage as a whole shows with what disapproval 





c 

he regarded both. ¢ 
The frequent use of the dance in Marston’s plays for purposes c 
of satiric dramatic exposition and adverse characterization under- | t 
lines the fact that ‘‘the most constant emphasis in all Marston’s P 
work . . . is the satiric emphasis.’’’ His dislike of dancing, which 
seems as contrary to the Elizabethan spirit as Hotspur’s dislike of 
music, is almost as obsessive as young Curio’s infatuation with it. ‘ 
In Antonio and Mellida (1601) the depravity of the principal : 
characters is revealed in the course of a group dance (II). The 


round danced by several couples in What You Will (ca. 1601) em- ' 
phasizes the corrupt morals of the court of Lorenzo Celso, ‘‘the 
loose Venice Duke,’’ particularly at the end of the scene (I, i) . 
when the Duke lights a tobacco pipe with the petition presented ' 
by Randolpho, ‘‘and goes out dancing.’’ In the same play Albano 
expresses his distaste for the fantastical Laverdure by calling him | 
‘*Sinior Coranto French brawl’’ (III, i). In Antonio’s Revenge | 
(1602) Piero’s talk of ‘‘light lavoltas’’ (V, iv) is meant to be one 
indication of his heartlessness. Davies had extravagantly praised 
these dances: the round (stanza 64), the coranto (stanza 62), the | | 
brawl (stanza 69), and the lavolta (stanza 70). ) 
When, possibly early in 1604, Marston began to write for the ) 
recently reorganized Children of the Queen’s Revels,* his attitude | ) 
toward the dance was still acrimonious. The Malcontent (1604) | 
evidences this (IV, ii). | 
Aurelia. We will dance: music! —we will dance. 


Guerrino. Les quanto, lady, Pensez bien, Passa regis, or Bianca’s brawl? 
Aurelia. We have forgot the brawl. 





7H. Harvey Wood, ed., Plays of Marston (Edinburgh, 1934-39), 1, xxxii- 
XXXiv. 
8E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 1, 50-51; m1, 428. 
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Ferrard. So soon? ’Tis wonder. 

Guerrino. Why, ’tis but two singles on the left, two on the right, three 
doubles forward, a traverse of six round: do this twice; three singles side, 
galliard trick-of-twenty, coranto-pace, a figure of eight, three singles broken 
down; come up, meet, two doubles, fall back, and then honor. 

Aurelia. O Daedalus, thy maze! I have quite forgot it. 

Maquerelle. Trust me, so have I, saving the falling back, and then honor. 
The best commentary on this exchange® is provided by Davies’ 
Orchestra, which deals at length with doubles (stanzas 25, 44), 
traverses (stanza 63), galliards (stanzas 37, 39, 67, 104), ‘‘tricks 
of 3, 5, 8, 15 and more’’ (stanzas 44, 45, 53, 95), corantos and paces 
(stanzas 69, 133), and the curtsy at the end of a measure known 
as honor (stanza 110). As a matter of fact, however, the passage 
describes ludicrously an unidentified dance, ‘‘Bianea’s brawl,”’ 
combining a number of measures, all of which had been elaborately 
treated by Davies, in so affected a manner that the Duchess Aurelia 
exclaims against such labyrinthine maneuvers. Marston’s satiric 
intent is reinforced by the double entendre of Maquerelle’s remark. 
The same attitude is expressed in The Dutch Courtesan (1605), 
when the vicious Putifer says: ‘‘1 can my singles and my doubles 
and my trick-a-twenty, my coranto-pace, my traverse forward, and 
my falling back yet, i’faith’’ (III, i). The dance is again made a 
vehicle for social criticism in The Insatiate Countess (ca. 1608), 
in which a fully-developed masque affords an opportunity to show 
various abandoned characters engaged in suggestive by-play as the 
dance proceeds. 

These two features of Marston’s satire, his puritanical antipathy 
to dancing and his antagonism to Sir John Davies, are probably 
related to each other as cause and effect. His strong moral sense, 
which made him a resolute critic of contemporary manners, may 
explain his disapprobation of dancing. Identifying it with frivo- 
lous and dissolute behavior, he condemned it as part of his general 
satire on social evils. Davies incurred his displeasure chiefly as the 
author of a spirited defense of dancing in which he offered a fanciful 
explication of its metaphysic. He therefore attacked Davies personal- 
ly. Because the two kinds of criticism, social and personal, tend to 
merge in Marston’s practice, his generalized disapproval of dane- 
ing in The Scourge of Villanie could lead him, by association, in- 
to an individualized attack on the author of Orchestra. Similarly, 
his criticism of dancing on social or moral grounds in the plays may 


°For the literal meaning of most of Guerrino’s technical terms, see Bullen, 
ed., op. cit., 1, 276. 
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perhaps carry specialized connotations, since he had not unnaturally 
come to regard Davies as apologist-in-chief for Terpsichore. The 
two methods used in condemning both dancing and Davies, with 
personal associations lurking close to the surface of the social criti- 
cism, are characteristic of Marston’s practice in both non-dramatic 
and dramatic satire. 


Louisiana State University WaLpo F. McNEIR 


HAYDON, HUNT, AND SCOTT AND SIX SONNETS (1816) 
: BY WORDSWORTH 


Shortly before September 12, 1815, Wordsworth had promised 
to send Benjamin Robert Haydon a few of his verses in exchange 
for a drawing by the artist.' In response to a letter (November 
27, 1815), in which Haydon expressed ‘‘the highest enthusiasm’’ 
for the poet’s ‘‘genius and purity of mind,’’? Wordsworth finally 
fulfilled his promise and sent him three sonnets: ‘‘ How clear, how 
keen, how marvellously bright’’; ‘‘To B. R. Haydon, Painter’’ 
(‘‘High is our ealling’’); and ‘‘While not a leaf seems faded.’ 
On December 29, 1815, Haydon wrote that he had shown the poems 
to John Scott, editor of The Champion, who ‘‘ was exceedingly af- 
fected, and thought them . . . some of your finest, and worthy of 
Milton — though completely your own.’”* The artist begged for 
‘one great favour’’: 

Might I ask you to allow Scott to print the sonnet \‘‘To B. R. Haydon’’; 
in the ‘Champion;’ and might he say it was written by you to me? Would 
you object to the others, at separate periods, being printed also? Leigh Hunt’s 
[Seott’s rival editor of The Examiner] respect for you seems to increase 
daily .. .5 

Wordsworth replied (January 13, {1816]): ‘‘As to your request 
for permission to publish them I cannot refuse to comply with it. 
...if Mr. Scott desires it, he is at liberty to give them a place in 
his Journal when and how he likes.’”® 

Haydon evidently accepted Wordsworth’s reply as complete per- 


1The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The Middle Years, ed. 
Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1937), 11, 680. To Haydon, September 12, 1815. 

2Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and Table-Talk, ed. Frederick 
Wordsworth Haydon (Boston, 1877), U1, 19. 

3Middle Years, 11, 685-687. December 21, 1815. 

4Correspondence and Table-Talk, 1, 21. 

5Ibid., ul, 23. 

6Middle Years, 1, 701. 
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mission to dispose of the sonnets as he saw fit. Now ensued a 
friendly rivalry between Scott and Hunt for first publication 
rights; they sought these rights not from the poet, but from Hay- 
don.’ “‘How clear, how keen’’ was published simultaneously in 7 he 
Examiner and The Champion on January 28, 1816.8 ‘High is our 
ealling’’ appeared in The Examiner on March 31st and in The 
Champion on April Ist.° ‘‘While not a leaf seems faded’’ was 
printed on February 11, 1816, in The Examiner; Scott did not get 
this one at all.’° Thus Haydon favored Hunt, even though Words- 


- worth had given indirect permission only to Seott, who failed to 


get first publication rights to any of the sonnets." 

Meanwhile January 18, 1816, had been officially proclaimed as 
the day of a general thanksgiving for the victory over Napoleon 
at Waterloo (June 18, 1815). To glorify this publie celebration, 
Wordsworth composed three sonnets: ‘‘Inscription for a National 
Monument, in Commemoration of the Battle of Waterloo’’ (‘‘In- 
trepid sons of Albion!’’) ; ‘‘Occasioned by the Same Battle’’ (‘‘The 
Bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day’’); and ‘‘O, for a kin- 
dling touch of that pure flame.’’ On January 29, 1816, he sent 
them with the following letter to Scott: 


I know not that the three following Sonnets, occasioned by the Battle of 
Waterloo will do any credit to your journal; but perhaps the subject may 
make up with your Readers (if it does not tell the contrary way) for the de- 
ficiencies of execution. — If you think them deserving of publication, they may 
follow those three which I understand from Haydon you expressed a wish to 
publish in the Champion.— On recurring to Haydon’s letter, I find that I 
have been mistaken, and that the wish is on his part only. It matters not; if 


7For evidence of Haydon’s friendship with Hunt and Scott, see Edmund 
Blunden, Leigh Hunt and His Circle (New York, 1930), pp. 55, 76-77, 85, 92, 
96; George Paston [Emily Morse Symonds], B. R. Haydon and His Friends 
(London, 1905), pp. 39-40, 49, 53, 66-67; and Clarke Olney, ‘‘ Wordsworth 
and Haydon,’’ NgQ, cxctl, 251-252 (June 12, 1948). 

8Professors E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire do not note that the 
poem was published simultaneously in The Champion. See The Poetical Works 
of William Wordsworth (Oxford, 1946), m1, 27. Cf. Middle Years, 1, 701. See 
The Examiner (1816), p. 57 and The Champion (1816), p. 29. The poem is 
captioned in The Champion, ‘‘Sonnet / By Mr. Wordsworth, Never Before 
Published. ’’ 

9Professors de Selincourt and Darbishire incorrectly state that ‘‘ High is our 
ealling’’ was published in The Champion on February 4th; they probably con- 
fuse it with the sonnets on Napoleon (see footnote 14). See Poetical Works, 
I, 21. Cf. Middle Years, u, 701. Also see The Champion (1816), p. 102, and 
The Examiner (1816), p. 203. In both periodicals ‘‘High is our ealling’’ is 
presented with ‘‘the Poet’s permission.’’ 

10The Examiner (1816), p. 92. Cf. Poetical Works, m1, 26. 

11Wordsworth seems to have been undisturbed by Haydon’s handling of the 
sonnets; at least their correspondence shows no animosity. See Correspondence 
and Table-Talk, 1, 28ff. Cf. Olney, pp. 251-253. 
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you have thought it worth while to print the two Descriptive Sonnets sent to 
Haydon, these I think will be acceptable to you; though they are composed 
to decline the subject than to grapple with it.12 

Wordsworth’s confusion about the publication of the three son- 
nets to Haydon indicates strongly that the painter was solely re- 
sponsible for their distribution. This time, however, the poet gave 
Scott direct permission to publish the three sonnets on Waterloo. 
As a result, Haydon was unable to give them to Hunt, who, be- 
cause of Bonapartist sympathies, probably would have rejected 
them anyhow. 

Professors: de Selincourt and Darbishire state that only ‘‘In- 
trepid sons’’ and ‘‘O, for a kindling light’’ were published in The 
Champion on February 4, 1816.'* Actually all three sonnets were 
presented in the February 4th issue, under the caption, ‘‘ Original 
Poetry. / Three Sonnets, / By Mr. Wordsworth, / Now first pub- 
lished.’’** Mr. de Selincourt and Miss Darbishire have not recorded 
an unauthorized publication of the three poems in The Examiner 
(February 18, 1816) before their appearance in Wordsworth’s 1816 
collection of poems.'* Hunt re-printed them (from The Champion) 
in an article in which he attacked the poet’s conservative politics, 
‘‘Heaven Made Party to Earthly Disputes — Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Sonnets on Waterloo.’’*® 

This review of the poems is not generally known. In order to 
grasp the full impact of its attack on Wordsworth, one must first 
refer to an article which had appeared in The Examiner the week 
before: ‘‘ ‘Holy Alliance’ Between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Remarks on it’s [sic] Real Spirit, and on the Profane Egotism of 
making HEAVEN a Party to Earthly Disputes.’’‘* The following 
week Hunt transferred the argument summed up in the title of the 


12Middle Years, 11, 705-706. 

13Poetical Works, m1, 149-151. ‘‘ The Bard,’’ according to Mr. de Selincourt 
and Miss Darbishire, was not published until the 1816 volume of poems was 
printed (see footnote 15). Cf. Middle Years, u, 705. 

14The Champion (1816), p. 37. In view of Wordsworth’s letter to Scott 
(January 29, 1816), Professors de Selincourt and Darbishire’s claim that ‘‘ The 
Bard’’ was written in February is incorrect. See Poetical Works, m1, 150. 

15Thanksgiving Ode . . . with Other Shorter Pieces, Chiefly Referring to 
Recent Events (London, 1816). This collection was published some time be- 
tween May 3rd and November 28th. See Middle Years, 1, 713, 714, 716, 721, 
725, 729, 740, 759. 

16The Examiner (1816), pp. 97-99. Edmund Blunden assigns the article to 
Hunt and summarizes it briefly in Leigh Hunt’s ‘Examiner’ Examined (Lon- 
don, 1928), pp. 57-58. 

17The Examiner (1816), pp. 81-83. In this same issue, ‘‘ While not a leaf’’ 
was published. 
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article against the ‘‘Holy Alliance,’’ to Wordsworth. He does not 
deny Wordsworth’s poetical powers, nor his right to express po- 
litical opinions. It is the nature of the poet’s political thinking to 
which Hunt objects strenuously : 
But it would be monstrous, in our opinion, if a Poet like MR, WORDSWORTH 
(the SCOTTS and SOUTHEYS we do not care for) could accompany such 
men as the Allied Sovereigns and the Ministers in all their destitutions of 
faith and even common intellect; and what we quarrel with him for in the 
present instance, is, first, that while he is understood not to do so, and indeed 
to have very great objections to some of their characters and proceedings, he 
leaves it to be supposed by his readers that the case is otherwise, and that he 
really thinks the results of the Battle of Waterloo will be as fine as the thing 
itself; —and second, that forgetting the very strong tone, of another sort, 
which he is known to have held in the earlier part of his life, he undertakes 
to settle matters with as summary a confidence as he did then, and to pro- 
nounce on this and that political view of the subject, that Heaven thinks 
precisely as he does, For the general propriety of assumptions of this nature 
we refer him to what we said in our last Examiner, always of course excepting, 
with regard to himself, whatever is attributed to sheer want of intellect.18 
Hunt then continues the same sort of criticism in his analyses of 
the sonnets. The poet’s change in politics from faith in the French 
Revolution to conservative respect for monarchy, and his egotism 
in allying himself with God are roundly attacked.’® 

We can now compile the facts about the sonnets mentioned in 
this article. Haydon disposed of three of them as follows: ‘‘ How 
clear, how keen’’ was published in The Examiner and The Cham- 
pion on January 28th; ‘‘While not a leaf’’ in The Examiner on 
February 11th; and ‘‘High is our calling’ in The Examiner on 
March 31st and in The Champion on April 1st. The three sonnets 
on Waterloo were published by Scott in The Champion on Feb- 
ruary 4th. On February 18th, they were re-printed and criticized 


by Hunt in The Examiner. 


Wayne University B. BERNARD COHEN 


THE HEIR IN THE MERCHANT’S TALE 


It has, I think, not usually been noticed in the Merchant’s Tale 
that an important part of the final irony of the story condemning 
matrimony and the evil devices of women is connected with one of 
January’s explicit reasons for wanting to marry; not the bliss 
merely that he expects from wedded life, but the heir he wants to 


18] bid., p. 97. _ 
19Cf, this criticism to that by Hazlitt; see my ‘‘William Hazlitt: Bona- 
partist Critie of The Excursion,’’? MLQ, x, 158-167 (June 1949). 
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beget. This is pointed out first by the teller of the tale (unless in- 
deed it is January himself talking) when he says, 


And certeinly, as sooth as God is kyng, 

To take a wyf it is a glorious thyng, 

And namely whan a man is oold and hoor; 

Thanne is a wyf the fruyt of his tresor. 

Thanne sholde he take a yong wyf and a feir, 

On which he myghte engendren hym an heir 

(E. 1267-1272) 

This desire is, of course, only one part of January’s general fatuity 
and not his main reason for marrying. He feels himself lecherously 
capable in eyery way and able ‘‘To do al that a man bilongeth to.” 
(E. 1459) 

Though I be hoor, I fare as dooth a tree 

That blosmeth er that fruyt ywoxen bee; 


And blosmy tree nys neither drye ne deed. 
(E. 1461-1463) 


He well knows, as he rather righteously explains, why a man 
ought to marry —‘‘I woot the cause why / Men sholde wedde’’ 
(E. 1441-1442) — 

If he ne may nat lyven chaast his lyf, 
Take hym a wyf with greet devocioun, 
By cause of leveful procreacioun 
Of children, to th’onour of God above, 
And nat oonly for paramour or love 
(E. 1446-1450) 
This pious turn in the old lecher January has received previous 
comment from the narrator of the fale; he cannot say why January 
suddenly decided to marry, ‘‘ Were it for hoolynesse or for dotage, 
/ 1 kan nat seye’’ (E. 1253-1254). But January himself, when he 
explains why he wants a young wife —-‘‘She shal nat passe twenty 
yeer, certayn’’ (E. 1417)— makes it clear that his motives, whether 
or not one ean speak of hoolynesse in connection with them, are, in 
his publie exposition of them, if not chaste yet not unconnected 
either with the thought of begetting offspring. He must have a 
young wife; he cannot think of marrying an older woman. 
For if so were | hadde swich myschaunce, 
That I in hire ne koude han no plesaunce, 
Thanne sholde I lede my lyf in avoutrye, 
And go streight to the devel, whan I dye. 
Ne children sholde I none upon hire geten; 
Yet were me levere houndes had me eten, 
Than that myn heritage sholde falle 


In straunge hand, and this I telle yow alle. 
(E. 1433-1440) 
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His reasons for marrying, then, include that of children. Des- 
champs’ Miroir de mariage, to which the opening part of the Mer- 
chant’s Tale is so closely analogous, also, it will be noticed, makes 
a good deal of the argument of legitimate heirs as a reason for 
Frane Vouloir to marry. But just as January’s general feeling 
about his own virility points to the extent of his self-deception, so 
does his belated determination to get an heir merely point to an- 
other specific instance of the same thing. And his final deception 
is not only connected with his wife’s faithlessness but even more 
particularly with the turn she gives to his confidence that he is 
capable of begetting children. And this is one element in the sue- 
cess of her deception in the garden both before getting into the 
pear-tree and afterwards. January’s age has often been noticed as 
a Chaucerian addition to the pear-tree story. But if the point of 
the tale is not merely the evil sleights of women in general and 
May in particular, but the extent of January’s self-deception as 
well, his advanced age becomes important not only for the point 
in connection with his lack of conjugal competence (‘‘She preyseth 
nat his pleyyng worth a bene.’’ E. 1854), but for the related and 
even more bitter irony at the end of the tale when, managing her 
lewd affair with the squire, May is able to use the ruse of pregnancy 
to get blind old January to lift her into the pear-tree. 

This fresshe May, that is so bright and sheene, 

Gan for to syke, and seyde, ‘‘ Allas, my syde! 

Now sire,’’ quod she, ‘‘for aught that may bityde, 

I moste han of the peres that I see, 

Or I moot dye, so soore longeth me 

To eten of the smale peres grene. 

Help, for hir love that is of hevene queene! 

I telle yow wel, a womman in my plit 

May han to fruyt so greet an appetit 

That she may dyen, but she of it have. 

(E. 2328-2337) 

This ruse to justify the wife’s unconquerable desire for the fruit 
is not used in any of the analogues to this part of the tale. When, 
after his sight is restored, January discovers her being unfaithful, 
he accepts her explanation of what she calls his misconception the 
more readily because he is evidently as convinced of her pregnancy 
as he is of her innocence. 


This Januarie, who is glad but he? 
He kisseth hire, and clippeth hire ful ofte, 


And on hire wombe he stroketh hire ful softe 
(E. 2412-2414) 
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The irony of both the deception and the self-deception is obvi- 
ous; whatever her plit was before ascending the pear-tree, it may 
well now be what she said it was then. As for January’s heritage, 
one may guess into what straunge hand it will fall; for his heir 
will be a dubious one at best. 


University of California MILTON MILLER 


THE ‘‘SPEAKING PICTURE’’ REALIZED: SIDNEY’S 45TH SONNET 


Since the appearance of Professor Myrick’s excellent study, it 
is no longer possible to regard Sir Philip Sidney as a mere dabbler 
at letters; he becomes, rather, a conscious literary artist, carefully 
devising his critical theory and just as carefully practicing it in 
his creative work.’ One nice instance of his practice, indeed an in- 
stance used as in illustration of his theory, seems, however, to have 
escaped comment: it is the illumination of his primary tenets in the 
Defense by their presentation in one of the sonnets of Astrophel 
and Stella. Here is theory presented as practice, the fundamental 
theory of the Defense (which is also the fundamental art theory 
of the age) appearing in poetry, and consciously presented. I speak 
of mimesis, teaching, delighting, and moving to action as realized 
in the forty-fifth sonnet. The poet says, as it were, let me put my 
theory into a fiction, into an imitation of life, so that we may the 
better realize its meaning. The poem is not only an apt and clari- 
fying instance of the poet’s critical: principles realized in art form, 
but also a light, I believe, to throw upon the still vexed question 
of the sonnets. 


1Kenneth Orne Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), 1935. Very likely one could find other examples of the artistic 
presentation of the poet’s theory of art in Sidney’s works, especially in the 
Arcadia; and one would surely find it in the poetry of many another writer 
of the time, but my purpose is not here to multiply instances. I should be re- 
miss, however, did I not recall the most celebrated presentation of the theory 
in Elizabethan art: that of the mousetrap in Hamlet. Hamlet’s celebrated ‘‘O, 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’’ at the end of Act II presents the 
whole theory in much the same terms that Sidney does in the sonnet; The 
Murder of Gonzago not only catches the conscience of the King and moves 
him to prayer, but it moves Hamlet to kill the King. See Miss Lily B. Camp- 
bell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Passion (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 
35, 38, 131-2. Professor Alwin Thaler has noted a connection between Sidney ’s 
doctrine of the ethical efficacy of tragedy and Shakespeare’s practice in Ham- 
let, but he has not noticed the larger implications of Sidney’s theory of poetry 
(which was, of course, the theory generally held at the time) and Shakespeare ’s 
use of it here. See Alwin Thaler, Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney (Cam- 
bridge, 1947), p. 16. 
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It is hardly necessary to recall that ‘‘Poetry, therefore, is an art 
of imitation . . . that is to say, a representing, counterfeiting, or 
figuring forth; to speak metaphorically, a speaking picture with 
this end, — to teach and delight,’’ or that it will ‘‘imitate both to 
delight and teach, and delight to move men to take goodness in 
hand’’..., or that it’s highest end lies in ‘‘well-doing, and not’’ 
in *‘well-knowing only.’’* Thus, for Sidney poetry is a fiction, an 
imitation of life — not a transcript of it. What is more, being a 
fiction, it is far more effective in moving man to action than any 
kind of reality man knows. Moreover, ‘‘whatever the philosopher 
saith should be done, he [the poet] giveth a perfect picture of it 
in some one by whom he presupposeth it was done, so he coupleth the 
general notion with the particular example.’’ His meaning becomes 
clear, as indeed it should if his theory is correct, when we examine 
the sonnet mentioned : 

Stella oft sees the very face of woes 
Painted in my bewrinckled stormie face: 
But cannot skill to pittie my disgrace; 
No though the cause heereof herselfe she knowes. 
Yet Hermes late, a fable who did show, 
Of Lovers never knowe, (a pittious case) 
Pittie thereof got in her breast such place, 
As from her eyes, a Spring of teares did flow. 
Alas, if Fancie drawne by fained things, 
Though false, yet with free store more grace doth breede 
Then Servants wreck, where new doubt honor bringes, 
Than thinke my Deere, that in me you doe reede 
Of Lovers ruine some sad Tragaedie: 
And if not me, pittie the tale of me.3 

The fable, not the fact, the art, not the history, moves the lady 
to tears — an act of compassion, a virtuous deed. So the lover prays 
that she may read in his sad suit a fiction, a tragedy indeed, and 
become kind, if not to him, then to the story told about him. Her 
limitation is that of most people, the inability to see in reality the 
values one sees in art, which is an imitation of reality. Only when 
imitation is accomplished can one become aware of the values, the 
truths if you will, of that which is imitated. 

With such theory of literature and art, so artfully presented, it 
does not seem likely that Sidney would have patience with those 
who see in his speaking picture of the love of Astrophel a transcrip- 
tion of his own love for Penelope Devereux. Indeed, it seems doubt- 


2The. Defense of Poesy. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Albert 8. 
Cook. 
8The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1922), 11, 260. 
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ful whether he would have understood such a romantic and auto- 
biographical approach to poetry, or to any other art. For, as the i 
lover (a character out of a fiction) here realizes, man’s imagined . 
world, sharply in focus and boldly outlined, is far more effectively 
realized than his real world; it is, therefore, far more powerful in 

the impression that it makes; and it is far more likely to move men : 
to deeds. 

The sonnet thus furnishes the appropriate commentary upon the 
last line of the first sonnet of the sequence: ‘‘Foole saide My muse 
to mee, looke in thy heart and write.’’ In the heart is the image of 
the world, not the world. In it is the world of poetry and art, the 
true figure freed from dross, not the imperfect and mutable forms 
apparent to the human senses. The poet here, moreover, as in his 
third sonnet, is attacking plagiarism; he is not praising autobiog- 
raphy. He is looking upon the image. Indeed, it is his muse, his 
alter ego, who speaks —a fiction, a dramatization, a speaking pic- 
ture in the heart. 

University of Kentucky Tuomas B. StTroup 


ANGELO’S PRECISE GUARDS : 


Professor Donald J. McGinn, in presenting his thesis that Shake- 
speare in Measure for Measure was portraying Angelo as a Puri- 
tan,’ accepts Tieck’s emendation of ‘‘precise’’ for the meaningless : 
‘*prenzie’’ in the passage in which Isabella exclaims at Angelo’s 
hypocritical sanctimoniousness : 

O, ’tis the cunning livery of hell, 

The damned’st body to invest and cover 

In prenzie guards! (IIT, i, 95-7). 
He finds support for this emendation in the Duke’s previous asser- 
tion that Angelo is ‘‘precise,’’ that is, in the Elizabethan vernacu- 
lar, a Puritan who ‘‘searce confesses~That his blood flows, or that 
his appetite Is more to bread than stone’’ (I, iii, 50-3), and in 
other corroborating evidence which he brings to light in his study 
of the religious and ethical concepts of the play. Although Profes- 
sor McGinn is convincing in his analysis of Angelo’s puritanism, 
he does not explain the meaning of the phrase ‘‘precise guards.’’ 
An understanding of its significance, however, will not only rein- 
force his thesis but enable us to see more clearly the influence of 


1*¢The Precise Angelo,’’ Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Wash- 
ington: The Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948), pp. 129-39. 
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Elizabethan satire on the play, which Professor Oscar James Camp- 
bell has rightly emphasized.* 

‘*Guards,’’ as many editors have pointed out, means ‘‘fur trim- 
mings.’’ Gowns with these trimmings were worn by city magis- 
trates, who were substantial citizens, frequently of puritan temper. 
Such a magistrate is Gorinius the usurer® in Greene’s Groat’s 
Worth of Wit, a satirically drawn puritanical hypocrite who dies 
advising his sons to think only of acquiring wealth and getting 
ahead in this world by trickery and dissimulation and to learn 
wisdom by reading Machiavelli. ‘‘ Wise he was, for he bore office in 
his fox-furred gown, as if he had been a very upright-dealing bur- 
gess. He was religious too, never without a book at his belt and 
a bolt in his mouth, ready to shoot through his sinful neighbor.’”* 
Another such a gowned magistrate is seen by the Cynic in Mars- 
ton’s Cynic Satire. A shallow mind that is taken in by ‘‘seeming 
shadows’’ would swear that this ‘‘damask-coat’’ is a grave, sober 
justice. But this is mere illusion. ‘‘ Let him but in judgment’s sight 
unease, He’s naught but budge, old gards, brown fox-fur face,’’ 
a man whom ‘‘beastly appetite, Base dunghill thoughts, and sen- 
sual action’’ have made to lose the name of man. Such justices are 
‘*smooth-seeming saints, yet damn’d incarnate devils,’’ who ‘‘broach 
deep rancour’’ and ‘‘study still To ruin right.’” Lear, lashing out 
in his misanthropic madness at social abuses in the manner of the 
satirists, exclaims against the hypocritical justice, a usurer sen- 
tencing petty cheats to death: ‘‘The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d clothes great vices do appear; Robes and furr’d 
gowns hide all.’”® 

Angelo is the hypocritically severe puritanical justice of the 
Elizabethan satirists. He is but a seeming saint, who, when the 
Duke sits in judgment on him, ‘‘like power divine,’” is unmasked 
as one who secretly practised the vices which, robed in his fur- 
trimmed gown of office, he condemned without mercy. 

Ripon College Pau. N. SIEGEL 

2Shakespeare’s Satire (Oxford University Press, 1943), pp. 121-41. 

8The usurer is often described as a Puritan in Elizabethan satire. Marston 
excoriates (Works, ed. A. H. Bullen, London, 1887, m1, 271-2) the ‘‘ devout 
meal-mouth’d precisian,’’ a ‘‘seeming saint’’ who is a ‘‘vile, sober, damned 
politician’’ and with ‘‘his bait of purity’’ traps men ‘‘in deepest usury.’’ 

4Robert Greene, Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1883), x1, 104. 

5Marston, Works, 11, 346-8. Elsewhere (111, 366-7) Marston says of the 
‘‘rank Puritan’’ that he makes ‘‘ Religion a bawd to lewdness.’’ 


6IV, vi, 167-9. 
7V, i, 374. 
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“‘THAT TWO-HANDED ENGINE’’ 


Identification of ‘‘that two-handed engine’”’ of Lycidas 130 with 
the ‘‘Sheep-hook’’ named ten lines above it has been suggested by 
C. W. Brodribb' and possibly by others. So far as I am aware, how- 
ever, no one has pointed out the appropriateness of this identifica- 
tion to the figurative context, in which the ‘‘Sheep-hook’’ rather 
obviously refers to a pastoral staff or crosier. 

Although much concerning the early ceremonial use of the staff 
is obscure, there is no question about its being regarded in the Mid- 
dle Ages as a symbol of authority analogous to the king’s sceptre. 
Durantis, for example, writing in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, specifically notes that it is carried by bishops to signify 
their power to administer correction as well as to guide and sustain 
the flock.* This dual function was sometimes materially symbolized 
by tipping the lower end with iron and ornamenting the crook with 
ivory or precious metal. The following passage from Piers the Plow- 
man illustrates the tradition : 


eee 


Dobest is aboue both . and bereth a bisschopes crosse, 
Is hoked on that one ende . to halie men fro helle. 

A pyke is on that potente . to pulte adown the wikked, 
That wayten any wikkednesse . Dowel to tene.* 4 


ies she 


Here, as Skeat observes, ‘‘the bishop is described as drawing men 
to good life by the hook of the crosier, whilst he strikes down hard- 
ened transgressors with the spike.’’* 

Survival of the traditional symbolism in the Church of England 
is shown by a rubric from the Ordinal of 1549. In the ‘‘forme of 
consecratyng of an Archebishop or Bishop,’’ after the laying-on of 
hands and the placing of a Bible on the neck of the bishop-elect, 


Then shall the Archebishop put into his 

hande the Pastorall staffe, saiyng: 
Be to the flocke of Christ a shepard, not a wolfe, fede them, deuoure them 
not, holde vp the weake, heale the sicke, bynd together the broken, bryng again 
the outeastes, seke the lost: Be so mercifull, that you be not to remisse, so 
minister discipline, that ye forget not mercy, that when the chiefe Sheparde 
shall come, ye maie receiue the immercessible Croune of glory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lorde.5 


1TLS, June 5, 1943, p. 271. 

2Rationale divinorum officiorum (Ed. Joannes Aloisius, Lyons, 1500), III, 
xxxv: Baculus pastoralis correctionem pastoralem significat, ete. 

38B-text, VIII, 94-97. 

4The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman (Oxford, 1886), II, 
136. 

5The forme and maner of makyng and consecratyng of Archebishoppes, 
Bishoppes, Priestes and Deacons (London, 1549). Italics are mine. This edition, 
incidentally, contains a marginal reference to Ezekiel xxxiv, which is in part 
a prophecy of the doom of unfaithful shepherds. 
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Although later editions of the Prayer Book omitted reference to 
the staff, the words of the injunction remained unchanged. — 

I submit that the pastoral staff wielded as an instrument of disci- 
pline fits perfectly Milton’s ecclesiastical context. The mitred St. 
Peter, speaking as a bishop of the Church, is warning his unworthy 
successors that ‘‘that two-handed engine’’ which they have shown 
themselves incapable of holding may be finally turned to their own 
destruction. 


The College of Wooster LOWELL W. CooLIDGE 


TYRANTS OF LOMBARDY IN DANTE AND CHAUCER 


Dante’s associations with the Visconti family, in either the Pisa 
branch or that of Milan, are tenuous, as may be attested by the 
secant two allusions to them in his work ;' and the story dealing with 
the political relations between Alighieri and Galeazzo Visconti seem 
to be completely untrue, however tempting it may be to imagine 
the proud moralist intervening in the courtly intrigues of Lom- 
bardy.* For outside of the tender meeting of Dante and Nino Vis- 
conti in Purgatory (VIII, 46-84), in which the Pisan Nino com- 
plains of his wife’s remarriage to the Milanese Galeazzo, the only 
other reference by name is that in Convivio, IV, xx, where Dante 
makes a stern and magisterial utterance on the sources of nobility 
and the influence of the divine in men to members of two great 
families, the Uberti of Florence and the Visconti of Milan. 

Chaucer, as well as Dante, was familiar with the history of this 
latter family, for northern Italy had been dominated by them from 
1262 when Otto Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, became lord of the 
city and founded the great house which was to rule there, with the 
exception of the years 1302-1310, until 1447. The story of the Vis- 
conti family thus forms a large segment of the history of tyranny 
in Italy during the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, a period aptly 
called the Age of Despots. Dante’s attitude towards tyranny and 
its effects is amply documented throughout the Divine Comedy, 
which is marked at frequent intervals by invective against bad gov- 
ernment and the degeneracy of the nobility in all parts of Italy. 
His remark that each city in Italy has its brood of tyrants* has 


1All references to Dante are from E. Moore and P. Toynbee, Le Opere di 
Dante Alighieri, 4th ed. (Oxford, 1924); those to Chaucer are from F. N. 
Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 

2Dorothy Muir, Milan under the Visconti (London, 1924), pp. 19-21. 

3Purg., VI, 124-26. 
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become a familiar quotation. Even a brief list of the passages in 
which Dante deals with such matters reveals at a glance the promi- 
nent place these notions held in his mind, from his hatred for cor- 
rupt government to the love of perfect justice. We cannot sup- 
pose Chaucer to have been unaware of the ideals of justice towards 
which the entire Divine Comedy tends, nor that he was unaffected 
by them. 

It is the reference to the Visconti in Convivio, LV, xx, which has 
given impulse to a comparison between the language and spirit of 
that passage and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, lines 373-90 
(F text), in which it is now possible, I believe, to point out the 
source for the pattern of Chaucer’s well-known and much debated 
political advice.° 

In the fourth treatise of the Convivio Dante is discussing the 
origins of virtue and the nature of nobility or ‘‘gentilesse.’’ Argu- 
ing that virtue is a necessary result of nobility, he goes on to prove 
that no man may be called noble simply because his family is an 
exalted (or a wealthy) one, and that nobility is inborn. He con- 
tinues: 

. .. quelli che hanno questa grazia, cioé questa divina cosa, sono quasi come { 
Dei, senza macola di vizio. E cid dare non pud, se non Iddio solo, appo cui 
non 6 scelta di persone, siccome le Divine Scritture manifestano. E non paia 
troppo alto dire ad aleuno, quando si dice: Ch’elli son quasi Dei; ché, siccome 
di sopra nel settimo Capitolo del terzo Trattato si ragiona, cosi come uomini 
sono vilissimi e bestiali cosi uomini sono nobilissimi e divini. E cid prova Aris- 
totile nel settimo dell’Etica per lo testo d’Omero poeta. Sicché non dica quegli 
degli Uberti di Firenze, né quegli de’ Visconti di Milano: ‘Perch’io sono di 
eotale schiatta, io sono nobile;’ che il divino seme non cade in ischiatta, cioé 
in istirpe, ma cade nelle singulari persone; e, siccome di sotto si provera, la 
stirpe non fa le singulari persone nobili, ma le singulari persone fanno nobile 
la stirpe.® 

The passage in the Legend of Good Women follows those lines 
in which Alceste, defending Chaucer against the charge of writing 
slanderously of Love’s influence, rises to heights of eloquence to 
chide the God, warning him that in his court are many loose- 
tongued flatterers and accusers seeking the king’s favor by whisper- 
ing their jealous imaginings in his ear. She quotes Dante in those 
well-known lines taken from the Inferno, to the effect that envy, 
the harlot of Caesar’s court, is responsible for the downfall of 

4Cf. Inf., XII, 103-12; Inf., XXVII, 36-54; Purg., VI, 76-151; Purg., XIV, 
16-127; Purg., XVI, 94-121; Par., XVIII-XX. Among other works note espe- 
cially De Vulg. Elog., I, xii: ‘‘. .. ye murderers, traitors, and avaricious men.’’ 

5Robinson’s notes to these lines, pp. 958-9, form a convenient summary of 
the problems involved. For Chaucer’s borrowings from Dante’s Convivio, cf. 


J. L. Lowes, ‘‘Chaucer and Dante’s Convivio,’’ MP, x1m (1915-16), 19ff. 
6The Convivio, IV, xx, p. 322. 
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courtiers,’ and urges the God of Love to believe that Chaucer did 
not write with malice. Then follow the lines which have often been 
noted for their humorous incongruity : 

This shoolde a ryghtwis lord have in this thoght, 

And nat be lyk tirauntz of Lumbardye, 

| That han no reward but at tyrannye - 

| For he that kynge or lord ys naturel, 
Hym oghte nat be tiraunt ne crewel, 

| As is a fermour, to doon the harm he kan. 

He moste thinke yt is his lige man, 

| And is his tresour, and his gold in ecofre. 

| This is the sentence of the philosophre, 

A kyng to kepe his liges in justice; 
Withouten doute, that is his office. 
Al wol he kepe his lordes hire degree, 
As it ys ryght and skilful that they bee 
{ Enhaunced and honoured, and most dere — 

For they ben half-goddes in this world here — 

Yit mot he doon bothe ryght, to poore and ryche, 
Al be that hire estaat be nat yliche, 
And han of poore folk compassyoun.§ 

In both these passages, that from Dante and that from Chau- 
cer, may be noted three points of similarity: the reference to 
despots of Milan, the dependence upon the authority of a philoso- 

i pher qualified to give advice on political matters, and the insistence 

; upon divinity in certain kinds of men, these last in Dante being 

men of inherently noble natures and dispositions, and in Chaucer 
lords of high station, precisely what Dante did not mean. With the 
translation of Dante’s line, ‘‘Ch’elli son quasi Dei,’’ into the Mid- 
dle English ‘‘For they ben half-goddes in this world here,’’ Chau- 
cer’s ironic tone takes on added weight, for it appears that, know- 
ing Dante’s expressly stated views that nobility is a gift of God 
stemming neither from riches nor from elevated station,® Chaucer 
here deliberately assumes that men of high degree are by nature 
men of noble manners and character, and thus with gently mock- 
ing tone passes his satiric judgment upon the nobility of his age. 
For note that in the very next lines he gocs on to plead that kings 
must have compassion not only on these god-like men of station 
and wealth, but on poor men too, like himself, who do not fit the 
requirements of nobility. 

Did Chaucer have in mind here a specific tyrant whose high 
birth and great wealth had given him an ignoble reputation for 
cruelty and oppression, a tyrant perhaps like Bernabo Visconti, 


7LGW, F 358-60; Chaucer is translating Inf., XIII, 64-66. 
8LGW, F 373-90. 
9Cf. the short poem Gentilesse in Robinson, p. 632, and the note on p. 977. 
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whose death in 1385 is briefly recounted in the Monk’s Tale? In 
the light of Chaucer’s frequent trips to the continent, especially 
the diplomatic mission to Bernabo’s court at Milan in 1378, at 
which times the legends concerning Bernabo’s ruthless taxation 
and terrifying game laws may have reached his ears, one is tempted 
to believe it.’° His attitude in the Monk’s Tale is singularly indif- 
ferent, but that may be due on the one hand to the demands of the 
scheme for that tale, and on the other to tact, for Bernabo Visconti 
was, in Robinson’s words, a ‘‘character of special interest to Chau- 
cer and the English court. His niece, Violanta, married Lionel Duke 
of Clarence ; Bernabo had offered one daughter, Katerina, to Rich- 
ard II, and had married another, Donnina, to Sir John Hawk- 
wood.’”?! 

The philosopher named by Dante in the passage under discus- 
cussion is of course Aristotle; in Chaucer’s lines he is anonymous. 
A comparison of the two would seem to indicate that Chaucer, re- 
membering Dante’s reference to Aristotle, gave his political advice 
the authority of the great Greek thinker, the ‘‘ Master of those who 
know.’’ For the years have shown the great influence of Dante 
upon Chaucer, not only the Divine Comedy but the Convivio, a 
work shot through with ideas on earthly justice gleaned from the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, a book especially cherished by 
Dante. And what shines through Alceste’s eloquent appeal, per- 
haps even without the express intention of the author, is the Aris- 
totelean-Dantesque doctrine that happiness is an earthly goal capa- 
ble of being achieved, in the practical life, through the exercise of 
the moral virtue, justice, a virtue exercised not only towards one- 
self but towards one’s neighbor.'? Alceste is urging the God of Love 
to be a just and compassionate ruler, just not only towards him- 
self, but towards all men. The fact that Chaucer converts the grim 
tones of Dante and the weighty ones of Aristotle to the mock-seri- 
cus one which best characterizes himself, with the constant shock 
of ecomie disproportion, is merely one more proof of his astonish- 
ing ability to convert any of his sources to his immediate artistic 
needs, without sacrificing the deep morality which is their original 
endowment. 


University of Oklahoma PAUL G. RUGGIERS 


10Muir, op. cit., pp. 69-72. 

11Robinson, p. 856. For the purposes of the Monk’s Tale Bernabo is simply 
another example of one ‘‘yfallen out of heigh degree / into myserie.’’ 

12Etienne Gilson, Dante the Philosopher, trans. D. Moore (London, 1948), 
p. 134, n. 3. 
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